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Compounding Felony. 


“Ser a thief to catch a thief” is a maxim, 
of which the apparent common sense commends 
it instinetively to popular approbation ; and if 
the restitution of stolen property to its 
owners were the chief or only object, such 
method of proceeding might be the most 
effectual. But society has its rights as well 
as its duties, and one of its rights is the 
punishment of criminals. In a well-organ- 
ized community, the machinery for the de- 
tection of felony ought to be as complete 
as that for the punish- 
ment of it after detec- 
tion, and to substitute, 
or allow to be substi- 
tated, in any way, 4 
reward for successful 
crime, instead of its 
due punishment, is a 
complete subversion 
of the safeguards 
which, by common 
consent, surround us. 
A felon of whatever 
rank, from the clumsy 
under-graduate pick- 
pocket to the accom- 
plished professor of 
burglary, is the ene- 
my, not only. of his 
victim, but of the so- 
ciety of which that WY 
victim is a mpmber. SS 
Probably, when your Sv 
plate and valuables AS 
are missing in the MY 
morning, your first 
idea is that the loss is 
yours alone. It may 
be so in money value; 
but what your neigh- 
bor loses at the same 
time is his sense of 
security—itself of no 
small value: for this 
security is the com- . 
pact of society itself, 
and cannot be tam- 
pered with or le sened 
without great danger 
to what is most dear 
to us all. 

It seems strange 
that we should thus 
insist on the simplest 
and most obvious of 
the laws of an organ- 
ized community; but 
recent occurrences 
lead us to think that 
they have been griev- 
ously neglected. 
Scarcely can the ad- 
vertising columns of a 
morning paper be 
opened without seeing 
some such notice as 
the following : ‘‘ $100 
reward for the return 
of the property, and 
no questions asked;” 
or, ‘the finder (mean- 
ing thief) may keep 
the money, if he will 
return the papers.” 
Now all this proffered 
immunity to crime is 
in the highest degree 
reprehensible, but 
with such small fry it 
is scarcely worth while 
for our detective 
police to interfere. It 
is when rewards of 
tens and hundreds of 
thougands of dollars, 
as in recent cases, are 
offered that the ener. 


gies of our guardians 





getting themselves. 





are aroused. In such cases there are three 
parties to the transaction. The thief, whose 
object is the maximum of plunder and mini- 
mum of punishment—that is, of restitution; 
his victim, who desires to get back his pro- 
perty with the smallest possible fine; and the 
police, a sort of middle term, who- stimulate 
the offers of the highest rewards to obtain 
the largest results for both parties, not for- 
It is almost a pity, while 
military forms are so fresh in our recollections, 
that in dealing with criminals, the police 
did not, #m granting immunity from punish- 
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ment, on condition of restoring part of their 
plunder, attach a further condition in the sliape 
of a parole, that they. should abstain from 
further depredations fora certain fixed time; 
not to serve again until duly exchanged, to be 
varied by, not to steal again till they had spent 
the proceeds of their last robbery. We make 
the Police Commissioners a present of the sug- 
gestion. As it appears that criminals may 
escape the terrors of the law by making 
partial amends, may not the’ same power that 
absolves them, impose a penance of temporary 
abstinence from their favorite’ pursuits ? 
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There is a grave and increasing suspicion in 
the public mind that too close a connection 
exists between crime and the rewards offered 
for its detection—not alone that offenders are 
left ‘“‘unwhipt of justice,” in consideration ot 
the surrender of part of their booty, but, what 
is just as bad, that the best efforts of the de- 
tective police are not put forth till stimulated 
by rewards proportionate to the value of; 
property stolen. Weare far from condemning 
the propriety, in the abstract, of offering the 
inducements of a pecuniary reward for more 
strenuous and determined efforts to recover 

stolen property, for 

such rewards may 

stimulate others be- 

sides the police to 

give information that 

may lead to detection; 

and may, besides, in- 

duce some of the ac- 

complices to betray 

their comrades. But 

what we do most 

loudly condemn ig 

thewait onthe part 

of fthe police for a 

reward to be offered 

before making the ex- 

Kae ertions they are 
. bound, in virtue of 
their office, to make 
without any such in- 
centiv®. No terms, 
however, which we 
can employ, would be 
too strong in repro- 
bating the practice of 
SS condoning offenses on 
IQS ‘ surrender of part of 
their fruits. No prac- 
tice could lead more 
directly to the en- 
couragement of crime 
when its proper pun- 
ishment can be there- 
by easily evaded, and 
nothing can be more 
injurious to public 
morality. It may be 
a simpler and easier 
way to recover your 
property by negotia- 
ting direct with the 
thief, and consenting 
to give him one-quar- 
ter of it, in order to 
save the remaining 
three-quarters, than 
to refuse to treat with 
him, and leave to the 
police to fulfill their 
duty toward both 
the felon and your 
property. It would 
also be very conve- 
nient if you could 
seize your goods 
wherever you found 
them, and thrash, to 
your heart’s content, 
the rascal who had 
annoyed and injured 
you so much. But 
society exacts from 
its members some- 
thing more than the 
promotion of their 
own convenience, and 
deputes the execution 
of justice to its own 
officers. Itmay seem 
hard that we cannot 
obtain the restitution 
of out property with- 
inv sion of the 
or interference 
with the duties of 
others; but even this 
we might submit to 
with resignation if we 
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Were convinced that the efforts of those others 
would be as effective as our own. And herein, 
it appears to us, lies the whole difficulty. People 
@o not trust the detective police, and do not be- 
lieve that they are earnestly bending their best 
energies to discover and punish the numerous 
felonies that are committed; and how, on the 
other hand, can the police ask for the confidence 


of the public in the face of such developments | 


as the Rufus Lord, Concord Bank, and Brown 
and Ross robberies have brought to light? 

Robbery is an art—or, if you will, a science 
—requiring many years of diligent study to 
become an adept in it, and each artist has his 
distinct method of work, easily recognized by 
those who are in the secrets of the craft. We 
doubt if any great robbery could take place 
without the distinguishing marks of its per- 
petrators being visible to the police; and if 
arresis do not follow, it is either because, in 
official eyes, some link inthe chain of evidence 
is wanting, or some ulterior purpose is to be 
apswered—and it is just this ulterior purpose 
that the public distrusts. They see that dis- 
covery is never, or rarely, made till a reward 
is offered, and that, on the reward being 
offered, discovery is made. To make mat- 
ters worse, it is also announced that im- 
munity muczt be promised to the criminal. 
The conclusion is obvious: that the police, if 
not inefficient, is corrupt; and the distrust of 
their ability or honesty tempts the public to 
do itself a rude sort of justice by compound- 
ing felonies, instead of endeavoring to punish 

We are glad to see that this evil is engaging 
the attention of our authorities, with a view to 
its repression, and we think we have pointed 
out the true direction which this should take. 
Give us confidence that, if we are deprived of 
our spoons, an honest effort will be made by 
the police to restore them, and at the same 
time to punish the invaders of our domestic 
peace, and then we shall no longer think it 
necessary to offer half a dozen as a present to 
ao thief, if he will kindly return the other 
h 
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This does not touch the vexed question of acting in a very familiar, not to say undig- 
negro suffrage, but leaves each State free to nified form: 
concede or deny it; but it does provide that | wine Delis id 
one man or any class of men shall not say who me, declared that I would not take a 
shall represent another man or class of men. |, ie aieike ie ties dadede out of 
It does not provide that twenty-five men shall | *he fire and then have the Power I served laughing at 
present themselves in Congress as representa- | 


Admiral said at first that he would go 


d paws, while they enjoyed the fruits of m; | 
a | 


| was a chance in their favor. When, however, 
| they offered to come out on the high seas, and 
vessel to vessel, gun to gum, as did the 
Alabama to meet the Kearsage, he declined the 
combat. When Nujfiez fights, he wants the 
advantage ; yet he blames them for taking it 
when they can! COhivalrons Nufiez! You 


tives of people who have had no voice in| We strongly believe that the British, French | will never attain the glories of a Lawrence, 


their election. 


A daily contemporary which is proverbially business there, would have been very far from | 
strong in its statistics, has published an elabo- laughing at Com. Rodgers’ “singed paws,” | 
rate table, showing what would be the effect | had he, in discharge of his duty, and on high | 
of the adoption of the amendment on the aggre- | grounds, saved their property and interests. 
gate of Congressional representation. The! And if the British commander should have | 
table assumes the census of 1860 as its basis, | felt inclined to langh at Com. Rodgers for 
and does not undertake to make any modifica-| haying done what his own cowardice, imbe- 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be | 
addressed to Faanx Lesiix, 537 Pearl street, New York. | 
Anthors are requested to designate their manuscri | 
a and in communicating with us, to retain the 


original title. | 


Notice—We have no travelling agents. All 


persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
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The Basis of Representation in Congress. , 


Tre Amendment of the Constitution so as | 
to abolish slavery must logically be followed | 
by other amendments, so as to extirpate from | 
that instrument all clauses and provisions con- | 
nected with the defunct institution. Having 
cut down the Upas tree, it would not be wise or 
safe to leave its stump and roots remain to 
corrode and fester where it grew. The con- 
cessions made to slavery when it was strong , 
and powerfal, should disappear with their | 


| so a nation, witnessing the like disturbance 
| among her sister nations, need not rest abso- 


tion on account of the losses which the popu-| 
lation of the South, white or black, has suffered 
during the war. 





Representatives 
Present Under 
States Representatives Amendment 

HIBS. ibis v's iviine sot 7 A 
re 2 2 j 
IED 06 cu cons tases 1 1 
MN 66 coesescnces'ekh 1 1 
GO ovoccececcoces 7 4 
Rss occccedecss 4 2 
PEN acacecvcecece 5 4 
Mississippi ........... 5 2 
I Mn n06 od cece ces 8 
North Carolina........ 3 5 
South Carolina........ 6 2 
Tennessee ............ & 6 
, SS 4 3 j 
VERE oSecccccecsccs 8 6 ' 

ae eee 15 50 | 


The net loss of Members of Congress from 
the lately slave States would therefore be 
twenty-five. 








“Singed Paws.” 


Com. RopaEns, commanding the American 
squadron in the harbor of Valparaiso, let slip 
the golden opportunity of gaining honor, fame 
and fortune for himself, and glory and gratitude 
for his country, when he failed to prohibit the 
senseless and spiteful bombardment of the 
commercial metropolis of the South Pacific by 
the Spaniards. His reasons for doing so, given 
at length in a dispatch to the Secretary of the 
Navy, are singularly weak and unsatisfactory. 
He was satisfied that the contemplated act of 
the Spaniards was contrary to all the usages of 
civilized warfare, directed to no legitimate end, 
and which ought to be and “‘ might be re- 
sisted.” He did not think “‘that neutrality 
among nations precluded well-directed efforts 
to keep the peace among them;” and he did 
think ‘‘ that a peaceable citizen is not obliged 
to stand by inert while another is suffering from 
the unlawful violence of a third person, but 
may justly interfere with force to prevent an 
infraction of the laws--a murder for example ; 


lutely impassive, but, with sincere neutrality, 
might interpose with force, if necessary, to 
keep the operations of belligerents at least 
within the law, for the protection of neutral 
persons and neutral property.” 

These are sound views, and well put; and 
would have been by the people of the 
United States, and by the world, as justifying 
his interposition against the outrage meditated 
and afterward consummated. 

But Com. Rodgers did not interfere. With 
a force so far superior to that of the Spaniards 


| Sibly to protect American interests. We 
, Should like to inquire, in view of this Val- 


cility, or inability prevented him from doing, 
we will venture to say his cachinnations would | 
not have been performed in the presence of | 
any English gentlefnen —certainly not in the 
presence of any of those who, by Com. 
Rodgers’s interference, had been saved from 
ruin. No man need fear to be laughed at for 
anything he may do in the line Of his duty. 

A daily contemporary asks the pertinent 
question, What are our squadrons sent out for 
to all parts of the world—to the’ Gulf, the 
Mediterranean, and the South Pacific? Osten- 





paraiso affair, if there is a graduated scale of 
interests, and at what point the protection 
comes in? Taking hundreds for units, how | 
many hundreds justifies protective inter- 
ference? How many thousands? And must | 
our interests be greater than any other nation’s 

interests, to be entitled to protection? Or if 
any other nation’s interests be greater than | 
ours, must ours be abandoned, lest some com- | 
modore should be langhed at by somebody? | 
Seriously, if a superior American squadron | 
is to lie still and see such acts as the bombard- | 
ment of Valparaiso accomplished, all we have | 
to say is, let our vessels, sustained at enormous | 
cost in every sea, be recalled and anchored, | 
to rot quietly in the Wallabout. Or if a narrow- 
minded Secretary of the Navy so binds up our | 
commanders that they are unable to do that | 
which gives us the only justification for | 
having a navy at all, then in Heaven's name | 
let the Executive get rid of him, and put some 
man in his place who belongs, if not to this 
generation, at least to that last preceding! We 
have had enough of Cabinet officers whose 


when they died some centuries ago, and who 
in consequence wander about the capital, and 
work the treadmill of official routine in a som- 
nambulic ‘way, complacently ignorant of the 
requisitions of the times, and heedless of the 
responsibilities devolved on a virile and grow- 
ing nationality. 





Bombardment of Valparaiso. 

Tue world is mistaken! Spain has proved 
it possible to add to the contempt and detesta_ 
tion in which she has so long been held by 
Christendom. It was only necessary for her, 
after having been beaten in two naval engage- 


to vent her impotent wrath on an undefended 
city, and satisfy her spite by the destruction 
of property not belonging to her opponents! 
The bombardment of Valparaiso, by Admiral 


friends forgot to put pennies on their eyes | 


ments, in a war provoked by her own insolence, | 


and German subjects residing in Chile or doing | nor even the donbtful laurels of a Semmes ! 


There was one way, however, to 
all the chances, without the slightest risk. To 
attack a seaport which had no defenses, ard 
burn warehouses filled with goods 
to foreigners, was a deed every way worthy 
Spain and Nufiez. And he didit. For three 
hours he valiantly fired shot and shell into» 
deserted town, and then retired to reflect com- 
placently on his exploit. The net results were 
the destruction of some millions of dollars’ 
worth of English, French, and German goods, 
for which we consider it not unlikely Spain 
will have to pay, and the burning of a few 
blocks of private houses. The powers of 
Chile for offense or defense are in no degree 
impaired, and so far as she is concerned, she 
gains in the more active and persistent 
hostility of her people to Spain, and in obtain- 
ing the open co-operation of the foreigners 
whom pain has injured, as well as the 
sympathies of the world. Spain has lost—we 
were about saying her honor, but that was 
gone long ago !—her last claim to be regarded 
as a civilized nation, and has -put herself 
beyond international sympathy. The people 
scoff at her, and ‘“ will laugh when her tribula- 
tion cometh.” She has confessed her impo- 
tence against the South American coalition, 
which her impudent pretensions have created, 
and practically admitted that she cannot carry 
on @ war against them, in any sense that war 
is admissable. 

We lay special stress on this point, for here 
lies the gravamen of Spain’s offense against the 
amenities practiced by civilized nations, and 
which have become both law and usage. 
Neither England nor France felt themselves 
authorized in attacking Odessa, in their war 
with Russia, although well knowing that it 
was her most vulnerable point. A belligerent 
aims at destroying or crippling the armies 
and navies of his opponent, cutting off 
his supplies when he can, and destroying 
them if possible. But he can go no farther, 
Valparaiso was already blockaded. Chile drew 
no strength from that direction. To destroy 
| the town, and turn out 80,000 unresisting in- 
habitants shelterless and withont food, on a 
comparatively barren coust, was only to inflict 
suffering without legitimate result. It was 
barbarism ; not war. We bombarded Vera 
Cruz, but it was to compel, as it did compel, 
the surrender of San Juan de Ulloa, the pos- 
session of which was the key to our future 
| military operations. Charleston was bom- 

barded, but only as an alternative to the sur- 
| render of Sumter, Moultrie, and fortifications 
| around it. There is no parallel in these acts 
| of legitimate war to the savagery of Spain. 

The bombardment of Valparaiso will stand 
in history an eternal stigma on its perpe- 
trators ; a blot on the age ; a wanton, pointless 
| act of Vandalism; a cowardly piece of spite, 
which could never have bven authorized 
by any country except Spain, or perpetrated 
by any except Spaniards. Chile can well 
afford to be cheerful in view of a deed which 
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cause. One of the most obnoxious of these | as to justify him in believing he could have 


ieuian Makes, considered es an ect of war, in no way cripples her, while it attaches Chris- 


concessions was that which allowed ‘‘property” | destroyed their squadron in from ‘thirty 
seconds 


to be directly represented in Congress—in | 
other words, that which allowed three-fifths of 
the slaves, who, it was insisted, were property, 
to be counted in the apportionment of repre- 
sentation. This gave the whites of the slave 
States from fifteen to eighteen members of 

moredhan was given to a correspond- 
ing number of white men in the free States, 
and a consequent proportionally greater in- 
fluence in the National Council. Now that 
the war has resulted in abolishing slavery, 
two-fifths of the late slaves have been added 


to the basis of representation, and as long as | 


the negroes are debarred from voting, the 
whites of the South will have their political 


influence enhanced in that proportion! That | 


is to say, they will have not far from twenty-, 
five more representatives in Congress than 





an equal number of white men in the free 
States! 


bellion and the destruction of its cause from 
resulting in the augmentation of the political 
power of those who were rebels, the “Recon- 
struction Committee” of Congress has re- 
ported the following amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which, as it embodies substantially 
the expressed views of the President, we hope 
will be adopted without delay. It is: 


“ mapoenaee shall be apportioned am the 
several States wnich may be included within this Union, 
according to their respective numbers, counting the 
whole number of persons in each State, excluding In- 
daians not taxed. But whenever in any State the 
el«ctive franchise shall be denied tu any portion of its 
male citizens not less than twenty-one years of age, or 
in amy way abridged, except for participation in the re- 
»ellion, or other crime, the basis of represoviation in 
such State shail be reduced in the rtion which 
the number of such male citizens shall bear to the 
whole number of male citizens vot lees than twenty-ove 
rears of age.” 


| officer, through cowardice or weakness, would 

To correct this injustice, equalize represen- | 
tation, and preveut the suppression of the re- | which ‘‘ rose to thousands, while ours [Ameri- 
" can] were only hundreds ;” therefore, the Ameri- 


| while abstract right and duty, apart from all con- 
_ siderations of interest, called for interference ! 

'to thousands,” was sufficient to prevent an 
' and generous action, which would have vindi- 


to thirty minutes,” he, nevertheless, 
with a full consciousness of the heinousness 
of the meditated offense, and fully convinced 
of his right to interfere, permitted the Span- 
iards to bombard an undefended town, and to 
destroy property estimated at from eight to 
twenty-two millions in value, all, or nearly all 
of it, neutral, and a considerable part American. 
Why, it will be asked, with surprise, did 
Com. Rodgers refrain from enforcing what he 
so clearly regarded as his right, and discharg- 
ing what, on his own showing, he believed to 
be his duty? How came it abont tha? the 
Commodore’s logical brought forth—— 
not even a mouse? every American's 
cheek burn with shame as we record his 
answer! " 
It was because the English Admiral would 
not join him in interfering! The British 


not open his ports to protect British interests, 
can hundreds were allowed to be destroyed, 


The fact that such interference could have 
incidentally saved British interests ‘‘ i 


American Commodore from performing a noble 


cated the principles of legitimate war, while 
showing to the world that the United States 
could act on lofty and unselfish impulses! The 
fact that American interests were relatively 
small, while those of other neutral nations 
were large, would have relieved the interfer- 


deserves only to rank with the courageous 
exploit of that collapsed braggart Hollins, in 
bombarding San Juan de Nicaragua. It is true 
it has not quite so ridiculous a side as the San 
Juan affair. The brave Hollins, it will be 
remembered, after firing terrifically at the 
cane huts of his Valparaiso, bravely sent half 
a dozen middies ashore with as many boxes of 
Lucifer matches, who soon made ashes of the 
offending village. Hollins and Nujiez, par 
nobile fratrum! There are none so mean as to 
envy them their bloodless laurels! 

Except as a disgraceful violation of all the 
usages of war, and which the world should 
prohibit from passing into a precedent (if 
it be possible anything Spain can do, can rise 
to the dignity of being regarded as a prece- 
dent), it would be difficult to speak seriously 
of the outrage on Valparaiso. All the antece- 
dents of the act show that it was an ebullition 
of mortified vanity and sheer spite, and not 

ed as an act of war directed to any 
of the objects for which resort to war is con- 
sidered justifiable. It was an act without an 
element of dignity. Admiral Nniiez cannot 
justify it on any ground ; but in trying to do 
so he naively confesses to its wantonness and 


not get at the allied Chilean and Peruvian fleet, 
because they would sail into intricate bays 
and insist on fighting him at an advantage. 
They had the audacity to hover about 

where there were fogs, and, in fact, avail 
themselves of every circumstance favorable to 


to be pounded to pieces at his pleasure. They 
were not only cautions and cunning, ready to 





ence from all improper imputations. 


snap up any of his ships they might catch, but 


, The Commodore puts his reason for not | were eo abandoned as to fight only when there 


ess. He complains that he could is 


tendom to her cause. 


We publish in another column some account 
of the New Granadian Barbacoas Gold Mines, with 
sketches by a gentleman, who made a personal 
survey of the district. His account of it is not by 
any means rose-colored, but after our own tropi- 
cal experiences, we should be failing in our duty 
if we did not warn our people against accepting 
as trne more than one-half of what reaches this 
country from speculators in the distant regions 
of South America, between the tropics. The 
American Consul at Panama has published tle 
following good advice to all who propose going to 
the Barbacoas mines : 

“ Great suffering already exists at the mines, and my 
advice to all miners in California and Nevada is—Do not 
come, unless you have at least $500 in your pockets, 


above the expense of getting to the mines, as a capital 
to start with, or as a means of returning, if sick or dis- 


The special correspondent of the Panama Siar 
and Herald, writing from the mines themselves, 
says: 

“Only four mines are in active operation. The work- 
ing of the mines entails a considerable ontlay, and can 
only be successfully carried ont under consi 
are all in very 


isthe only profitable one. All the 


speaking of au eminent 
foreigner who had the most desirable introdue- 


tions in the United States, and when Le re- 
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turned, wrote about the most conspicuous 
“He staid with my friend X, and in 
his book he spoke of his personal habits. I 
should like to speak of his personal habite, and I 
wouki inform the world that this prodigious critic 
allowed himself one shirt a week. On Sunday 
morning it wasclean. Then his coat and waist- 


! 


. 
. 


coat were thrown On Monday the waist- 
coat was closed a little. Tuesday a little more. 
On Wednesday the ends of the cravat were 
suffered to appear over the bosom. On Thursday 
quite overspread it. On Friday the waist- 


was the fall effulgence ef the clean shirt again, 
coat and waistcoat generously thrown open, and 
Rimperceptible cravat.” 


Triibner’s Condon) American and Oriental 
Wilterary Record, has the following paragraphs on 
the question of international copyright : 


. “To American authors an international copyright 
arrangement strongly commends itself as a measure 
valculated to strengthen and consolidate American 
literature. At present the facilities offered to publishers 
to reproduce English books, and the attention directed 
toward them by rival publishers bas caused American 
literature to be to « certain extent overshadowed by its 
English rival; remove some of this competition, the 
field will be left more open for American original 
works, and publishers will more and more disposed 
to — tor native literature. The clear stage, which 
will thus be given, and the wider field opened up-to 
American authors, will tend to improve the character 
of American literature, cause increased care and atten- 
tion on the part ot authors, and will do away with the 
slovenly feeling eugendered by the idea that the rivalry 
and competition, to which American authors are sub- 
jevied, prevents their receiving « fair share of public 
attention. 

“To American publishers it offers these advantages : 
it gives them, after — with authors, 
@ secure property in their productions; it opens os 
new field of enterprise, for it cannot be denied 
numerous English authors will be found disposed to 
negotiate for the sale of the copyrights to American 
- rs and allow the first production of their works 

America; it will cultivate a friendly feeling between 
English aud American publishers, and encourage joint 
enprprise in hterary matters. 

“The American pation will by this measure reap the 
advantage of an improved tone and character in their 
literature, a wider diffusion of their national views, 
and a more thorough appreciation of their literature 
abroad, for though the best English books are repub- 
lished in America, it is only an inferior class of 
American books that are at present reproduced here, 
and it is by these only that the majority of Englishmen 
judge of American jiterature. It cannot be too widely 

nown that in England ae well as in Amer'ca numerous 
projected literary enterprises fall through because the 
probable demand from the public of England or the 
public ot America, taken separately, would not justify 
the enterprise. The two combined, however, would 
insure success. The old' standard writers of 

too—it is the general complaint—cannot now be pro- 
duced in their entirety, because the demand is so 
limited that English and American publishers do not 
see a sufficicntly rapid return for their outlay. Com- 
bine the two nations in enterprises of this kind, .and 
the result will be a revival of the circulation of the best 
English classics, and a consequent improvement in 
national tastes. We think, nay, we are sure, we see 
a way to this desirable end in a wise International 
Copyright Act.” 


Srr Moron Pero has published a book on the 
“Resources and Prospects of the United States.” 
He regards the strength, constancy, vigor and 
resources of the country, as displayed in the late 
war, as beyond all precedent. He looks upon the 





disappearance of slavery as an unspeakable bless. | 


ing, and adds : 


“ All that is now needed to give reality to so vast an 
empire is that development of inter icati 
which I have recommended. When such communica- 
tions are completed, when the South is effectually 
united with the North, and when the whole continent 
is traversed by one great trurk railway, worked as a 
united whole from the Atlantic to San Francisco, we 
shall be called upon to regard America as the greatest 
nation of the world. She will be entitled to take that 
rank by reason of her extent, her diversity of soil and 
climate, the character of her communications, the 
variety of her resources, her vast mineral riches, and 
the abundant field which she presents for labor and for 
the employment of capital and enterprise.” 





Nrrro-Giycerr, is from 10 to 100 times more 
powerfnl than gunpowder, and is liable to explode 
from various causes, one of which is, that when 
sulphuric acid is an ingredient, or when, that 
being absent, the mixture is placed in tin cases, 


by the decomposition of whose inner lininy, sul- | 


phurous products are disengaged, the addition to 
the mass of a few drops of any essential oil, such 
as turpentine, will cause a terrible explosion. 
But the great cause of explosion, and the one 
which presents an almost insuperable obstacle to 
. the use of this article, is the fact that glycerin 
absorbs water in large quantities. When not in 
air-tight cases, it takes this water from the air. 
The oxygen, which forms half of the water, unites 
with the nitrous acid, and the result is the forma- 
tion of a fulminating powder, possessing great 
force—all compounds of nitrogen and oxygen pos- 
sessing that quality, and which a slight shock is 
sufficient to explode. In a moist climate, there- 
fore, where the air contains large quantities of 
water, the risk from the presence of nitro-glycerin 
is very great ; and in whatever climate it may be, 
the longer it is kept unused the greater becomes 
the danger, as it absorbs more and more water. 





Tue old charge about the lack of appreciation 
of the Fine Arts in Ameriea, is receiving constant 
and emphatic contradiction every year. It is 
estimated that not less than $200,000 were paid 
for pictures at publ sales in this city during the 
month of February. In the winters of 1863-64, 
notwithstanding the war was at its height, the 
peas crating Ry = erg One sale alofe 

ighest prices paid being 

$5,000 for a Couture, and $3,550 for a Koek-Koek. 

& the same season, Leutze received $6,000 

red Ln Verwiows;” Gignoux $6,000 for 
ay ount Washi e 

‘ ~s ty ashington ;” Bierstadt 


the artist 
by a New York merchant, 
gn purchaser. Mr. Hunt- 
sold his “ Republican Court ” 


elpooe 
TOWN COSSIP. 


For the past week New York has not enjoyed 
any great sensation, and has sipped his 
morning Mocha, and glanced at his morning paper, 
with the comfortablé assurance that the world, or at 
least that portion of itin which he is directly interested, 
revolves in its usual orbit, and has been put on its 
good behavior. Moving day has come and gone, with 
perhaps less than its usual amount of Iudicrousness 
| and discomfort. The flurry about high rents and 
unfeeling landlords has in a measure abated, and 
tenants have submitted with as good a grace as possible 
| to what they termed extortion, and endeavor to make 
| themselves comfortable in the houses they had pre- 
| viously occupied, or in otbers to which necessity com- 
| pelled them to repair. The good people of this city 
| may not believe in the transmigration of souls, but it is 
| evident that they are quite unanimous in their practice 
| of certain other which make one day 
annually memorable, involving a general breaking up 
of those little domestic arrangements which add so 
mucb to the enjoyment of life. Seriously, this yearly 
change of quarters, so characteristic of our city, should 
be discontinued, on account of its baneful influevce 
upon the tone and morals of metropolitan society. 
People who expect to occupy their dwelling no longer 
; than a few months, do not care to form those social 
ties and cultivate those friendships which elevate and 
ennoble both the family and community ; they live too 
much within themselves and for themselves, and seek 
in questionable ways what ought to spring spon- 
tanvously from their own hearts and be found in their 
own homes, 

Those pleasant spring days attract to the streets in 
large numbers those fair ones, who toil not and spin 
not ; and our avenues are gay with the throngs of 
promenaders, who gladly escape the dreary confinement 
of a long winter, and devote the few weeks before the 
summer campaign at the watering-placés to a saunter 
down Broadway or an airing in the Park, which just 
now is putting on its new dress, and promises more 
than ever to be the pride and boast of New York, and a 
perpetual beauty and joy. 

Wall street has been somewhat excited by the dis- 
closure of, er stupendous and successful forgery, 
far, more and adroit than the almost forgotten 
Ketchum frands; the amount of money involved 
is only the bagatelle of between three and four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, but that the shrewd financiers 
of the Stock Exchange should allow themselves to be 

victimized by rogues, is a tribute to the skil) 
of the rogues, however the financiers may regard the 
operation. 





energetic and almort despotic measures of the 
of Health ire the confidence that, should the 
our city, it may not prove so severe 
&@s on previous occasions. There is 
my ee = fatal yt ae 3 
ope to escape en » We can 
the power of the pestilence. There 
of nuisances, low haunts of dissi- 
the tenants of cellars transferred to 


airy aod healthful rs, provision made to bestow 
care and upon any cases that may arise, 

80 we all feel - is done that can be done to 
regulations meet with less opposition 
, and when they are in full operation 
2 Sas Se . 8 On 
as we are able proper erp 
tostumate that we are to bs controlled by 
any wey RB, A 
delegated the management 

i tek en ee ee ee 

| and ral order and quiet, we will 
| not be too critica! as to the means em ed, and to a 





little overstepping the modesty of the law. 
There is very little to chronicle in the theatrical 
world. Mr. Barney Williams and his wife are the dual 
, attractions at the Winter Garden, really two head- 
| centres who have no enemies. At the Olympic, the 
“Three Guardsmen ” still rule with undiminished 
| might; but despite their popularity, a new sensational 
drama is to be 


close of the season. 
The chief interest of the week has centred in Wal- 


| Senee ct Se Aantetene Shige has been performing some 
| 


and we were 
| almost on the point of adding, “affectionate” audi- 


} ences. It is pleasant, —_ too fast and modern days, 





when p are cc ‘ed passé—dead—and buried, 
the very minute the incipient mustache ruffles the face 
of that infant, a son of 17—it is pleasantly retri- 


| butive, we repeat, to be able to say to a son, that in his 


| best efforts he reminds us of his er. We g.ve the 
author of “‘ Rosedale’ credit for capable of ap- 
‘preciating the compliment we now im, that, being 


an artiste, every year will make him ‘‘a wiser and a 
better” actor. Among the many claims of Mr. 
Wallack to the public respect, not the least the 
gentlemanly repose which over his establish- 
ment. It is truly the 

fe a cont of ippressed emotion 

| cognito, su, 

| their most enthusiastic . 

Miss Bateman’s careful rendition of Juliet and Par- 
thenia have filled Niblo’s every night, while Barnum 

presents, as usual, an uurivaled selection of amuse- 


» At the Broadway, the daring and oufré performance 
6a eee. So ” has drawn 


their 

very clever and well-trained girls, the Worrell 
Sisters, with a tolerable company to them, have 
been performing at Wood’s in “‘ The Elves; or, 
The Statue Bride.” 


Brooklyn, once only celebrated for ite churches, is 
fast famous for its gayeties. Robert Heller, 
who combines more varied accomplishments than any 
other artiste of the day, has been performing to splendid 
and fashionable audiences at the Brooklyn Atheneum. 
A most finished and effective pianist, he is one of 

; added to which, his 
ves 





| comedians on the 
| conjunction with several others. 
Apropos, 
sioniste have‘ 
their 
| they did « 


which informed the 
‘savertise in the New York 
| the Herald did 


Rye hE 


Mr. J. 8. Thomson has been 








BOOK NOTICES. 


“Janaa.,” by Victor H is one of the 
ons of the eminent 





Tue American Art Journal has entered upon 
feepects it it the only periiical pubbinhd here tha 
t is the ical pu ere 
is devoted to music Apne an artistic spirit, since 
the editor and rietor, Mr; Henry C. Watson, is bim- 
self a most c ing composer, as Well ae an ac- 
complished musician and agreeable writer. Belong- 
ing to no particular clique, he has no ins 
to serve, and hence his criticisms demand & 
respect seldom deserved by musical critics. The paper 
contains, in addition to a large mass of musical intelli- 
| aoreert a very pleasant melange of varied reading, se- 
ected with great taste and discretion. 


Private Mires O’Rutmxy’s ‘‘ Baked Meats,” 
is another neat volume, just published by Carleton, 
and a very healthy look of humor there is about it. The 
Private’s “ Baked Meats” are of the kind which ever 
enlist public favor. 


F. A. Brapy has just published “Fann 
Hervey,” a work of interes, ich recommends i 
by its purity of style and the delicate features of its 
c cters. “* Fanny Hervey” is catalogiied in Brady’s 
first-class novel series. 


From Drysmoore & Co., of Boston, two books 
have come to our notice: “The Physiology of Mar- 
riage” and ‘‘ Moral Philosophy of Courtship and Mar- 
riage,”’ by William A. Alcott, M. D. Both works embody 
much that will repay the trouble of perusing. 





For notice of “Exhibition of the National 
Academy,” see page 139. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Dome e~Dr. Diaper’s recent work “On the 
Future Civil Policy of America’? has been translated 
into German and published at Leipsic. His ares | 
“ History of the American Civil War,” will be publish 
in America, England, France and Germany sitmultane- 
ously. 

—— The Hon. nr! Barnard, LL.D., an inde- 
fatigable advocate of education, and editor of the ad- 
mirable American Journal of Education, bas recently 
been appointed head of St. John’s College, lis, 
Md, ; and the slature of the State have appropristed 
$85,000, to be in yearly sums of $16,000, to aid in 
reorganizing that institution. 


— The Rev. John Kelly, of Jersey Cty, who recently 
—_ suddenly at the Church of St. Peter’s, where 
he ministered so long as to be known far and wide, 
was a mon deserving a more than notice. He 
was born in Ireland, in 1801, but came early in life to 
America, and pursued his theological studies, if we 
mistake not, at Mount St. Mary’s. While ‘pastor of St. 
Mary’s Church, New York, an appeal was made for 
Catholic clergymen to establish a mission at Liberia, 
not only to minister to the colored Catholic emigrants 
from Maryland and Louisiana, but also to extend 
Christianity among the barbarous tribes. After a few 
years he returned in shattered health, the only survivor 
of the missionaries. He then undertook to erect achurch 
in Jersey City, and collect the scattered members of his 
faith. He not only succeeded in his attempt, but before 
his death raw several other churches, schools, asylums 
and sisterhoods carrying out his plans of educational 
and beneficent progress. He was a genial, cultivated 
man, ever ready and generous to the poor, a lover of 
books and study, and the possessor of a large and well- 
selected library. 

— It is said that there are about 150 organ-grinders 
now in New York, who decide each week the musical 
routes they shall take, in order to avoid any possible 
interference with each other. But few of these own 
their own organs; they are generally rented at $2 to $3 

r week by a joint stock company, who have madea 
for tortune by the business. They live economically 
—their about $10 or $12 a week, requiring 
them todo so. They have adopted a peculiar mode of 
avoiding high rents, for several families occupy one 
room, undivided a tion, the bounds of each 
room being 80 understood as to avoid ail 
possibility of trespess on another’s section. Gen. Jack 
son never hated paper-money more than these self-same 
organ-grinders; they love pennies and silver and gold. 
In many instances their children have been taught 
to play the violin and sing in the streets, acalling which 





roni, their costs them but a trifle, and they are 
enabled to hoard up riches for old age. 
Althoug! carefully avoid burdening themselves 


ve the law but 


with the privilege ot citiz nahip, they 
place about 


little trouble, an arrest among them 
once # year. 

—— Work on the lake tunnel at Chicago has been de- 
layed by an accumulation of gas. An unusually large 
amount recently collected and exploded, the flames ex- 
tending along the ceilirg for over 100 feet. By the 
explosion several of the miners were knocked down 
and others slightly burned 


— A gentleman from Alabama has furnished a 
tabular statement, by counties, showing the number of 
men utoneins & the Union Leagues, which have been 
organized in that State since the close of the war. The 
aggregate is 18,000 and upward, of whom it is said two- 
thirds can take the test oath. 


—— Hon. Anson Burlingame, American Minister to 
China, had a narrow from death lately. He was 
standing within 40 feet of the scene of the recent nitro- 
pyc losion in San Francisco. He has since em- 

for © via the Sandwich Islands and Japan. 


——The Southern Methodist Conference at New 


@rileans has voted to change the name of the church 
from “ M Church” to simply the 
“ Methodist Church.” 


—— The Treasury Department bas received, through 
the United States Consul at Birmingham; England, 
$2,500 in gold, which was cubscribed by the citizens of 
that place 

country. 

— A destructive fire occurred in Detroit, Mich., 


an Railroad, a fer:y-boat belonging to the 
company, and to the value of $1,000,000. The 
fire was vy the bursting of a barrel of kerosene 
oil, to which flame was communicated from a passing 


light. An explosion at once followed, by which the 
burning oi] was thrown in all directions, setting on fire 
other barrels of oil, and extending the flames to tne 
depot and ferry-boat, and at once enveloping them. A 
number of men at work on the boat their lives, in 
copy equence of the panic which ensued. The boat 
fh out into the stream, communicating flames to 
several buildings —— docks, but was finally 
secured and removed a distan.e from the shore. 
The mails in the depot at the time of the fire were 
destroyed, likewise a considerable quantity of oo 

with many valuable papers belonging to the 
company. 

— One day last week « torpedo, which had been 
sunk for three years aud one month in Charleston 
harbor, exploded off the beach of Sullivan's Island, in 
about eight fathoms of water. It is supposed to have 
been exploded by the dragging of 4 vessel’s cable. It 
litted an immense volume of water, and presented quite 
a grand appearance. 

— The Denver (Colorado) News, states that Raphael 
Grandjean, who has a large plantation in New Mexico, 
brought a train to that city, consisting in part of six 
full-grown camels, which were well loaded with wool. 
These camels have made six trips across the continent, 
from Fort Stanton to San Diego, California. 


—— The cholera is gradually abating on the vessels at 
quarantine below our harbor. Most of the cases now 
under treatment will recover, and measures have been 
taken, which wili doubtless conune the disease to the 
ships on which it originated. 

— The entire left bank of the Micsissi 
New Orleans is inundated, an acre «and 4 


i below 
i of the 


levee having given way. This district is planted with 





sugar cane. 





for the benefit of the freed race of this | 
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the 
the keys, by the action of which it is placed in gom- 
munication with the valves of the organ. 


— On the 16th ult., an abortive attempt was made 
f of Russia. As the Czar 
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— The other day a man got entangled in the crino- 
line of a woman who was walking along Ludgate Hill, 
London, and was thrown to the ground, and so severely 
ee eee Se blood on 





PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Tue Chief Magistrate of a great and free 
nation must ever be an object of especial interest, and 
the American people cannot becorae too familiar with 
the character, the antecedents, and even the p: reonal 
appearance of the men, whom, from time to time, their 
suffrages place m the highest position attainable to 
human ambition. 

The public is already familiar with the chief incidenjs 
in the life of the present occupant of that exalted post, 
and they need not now be repeated. 

M1. Johnson is, in the strictest sense of the common, 
but oft misapplied term, a self-made man. He 
grappled with difficulty after difficulty, gaining new 
strength and courage from each struggle, and, in the 
spirit of Longfellow’s Alpine hero, preparing himself, 
on the attainment of every fresh foothold, for the duties, 
the responsibilities, and the rewards before him, until, 
ty spite of obstacles that would appall most men, he has 
achieved honor and greatness, and the respect of a great 
nation. 

As President, Mr. Johnson’s record has been a marked 
and peculiar one. He began his administration under 
circumstances especially difficult and embarrassing; 
questions of the gravest importance, and traught with 
issues the wisest men could neither toresee nor control 
have pressed themselves upon him; but he has con- 
stantly been actuated by one motive—obedience to the 
Constitution; and steadily and sincerely purrued one 
object—the supremacy gnd restoration of that Constitu. 
tion in all parts of our country. 

Mr. Jobnson was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
December 29, 1808. He removed to Tennessee in 1826, 
and was:soon afterward elected to his first office, as 
Alderman of the village in which he lived. In 1835 he 
took his seat in the State Legislature, and served in 
both its branches. In 1843 he was sent to Congress, where 
he remained ten years. His next position was that of 
Governor of Tennessee, which office he held two terins, 
when he was returned to the United States Senate, where 
he continued until the outbreak of the rebellion. He 
was appointed Military Governor of Tennessee in 
1864, and elected Vice-President af the United States in 
the same year. By the death of President Lincoln, Mr. 
Johnson became his successor, and is now our Chief 
Magistrate. 

The likeness of Mr. Johnson on the first page is an 








» | recently taken. 


accurate and spirited one, from an excellent photograph 
The artist has succeeded admirably tn 
| catching the expression, and making the picture life- 
like and trutbful, one that will bear study and scrutiny, 
and please more highly as it is more closely examined. 
These portraits of our prominent public men that we 
give from time to time, if retained, would form an 
admirable and valuable portfolio for preservation and 
reference. In addition to marked intrinsic werit, they 
' possess an importance from this fact, and, as their cost 
is insignificant, every family should possess a collection 
that, years hence, will be invaluable. 


| Amowe the “Free Exhibitions” of indi- 

' genous American Art, the first in rank are those which 
find a place in the windows of Messrs. Ball & Black, 
jewelers, corner Broadway an‘ Prince street. The 
vems of native ting, few and select, may be seen in 
their ment. The latest on exhibition, 
and w attracts the admiration of thronging thou- 
sands, is an original, one of our most promising 
artixts, Granville Perkins, Esq., “Planting Shad Polrs 
im the Lower Bay.” It iss characteristic marine view, 
worthy of the rising fame of the artist. 


immediately arrested and taken before the tribunal of * 
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DEDICATION OF A MONUMENT TO THE FALLEN HEROES OF THE 14TH NEW HAMPSHIRE REGIMENT VOLUNTEDRS, AT WiNCHSSTER, VA., APRIL 10TH, 1866.—rROM A SKETCH BY JAS. E. TAYLOR.Y 


DEDICATION OF A MONUMENT 
To the Fallen Heroes of the 14th New 
Hampshire Regiment. 


Tue Soldiers’ Cemetery at Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, was the seene of an interesting ceremony on the 
10th of April last. This was the erection of a monn- 
ment tothe memory of the New Hampshire soldiers who 
were killed in the battle of Winchester, in 1864. The 
occasion calied together a large crowd of people, who 
listened, with earnest attention, to an appropriate ora- 
tion by Col. L. D. Mason, State Agent uf New Hamp- 
shire, for the care of her dead, and an eloquent discourse 
by Rev. W. F. Ward. 

The monument is a plain marble shaft, with the fol- 
Jowing epitaph on its eastern face: 


“NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Erects this Monument to the Memory of her 
BRAVE SONS OF HER 14TH REGIMENT, 
Who fell in battle, 
SEPTEMBER 19ru, 1864, 
Upon this field, and are here buried in one common 
grave,” 


Thirty-seven bodies are buried beneath this tomb- 
stone, and th more are scattered through the 
cemetery, in all 50 souls from this one regiment. 
The arrangements of this ceremony were suptrintended 
by Messrs. Wood & Taylor, embalmers, and were so 
managed as to render the services especially solemn 
and impressive. 

Thus is our country manifesting a just and deserved 
respect to the memory of those who have fallen in her 
defense, and we are glsd to record the fact that mea- 
sures have been taken to preserve trom desecration the 
remains of the multitudes that now lie scattered on 
many battle-fields, until they can be collected and de- 
posited in honored graves. 


ee 


CENERAL DON J. CG. DE LAS HERAS. 


Geyx. Don Juan Grecorto DE Las Heras 
died in Santiago de Chile on the 6th of February last, 
at the venerable age of 86 years. With him disappears 
the last representative of that great generation which 
revolutionized South America. After Bolivar and San 
Martin, to no soldier did South America owe greater 
services than to General Las Heras. 

In 1818 he gaved the united army of Chile and La 
Plata in the disaster of Cancharrayada, and prefaced 
thus the victory of Maipu, which deeided the fate of 
Spanish America in the Southern Hemisphere, as that 
of Carabobo, its twin in importaneeand in glory, decided 
it tr-the North. 

Gen. Las Heras was Commander-in-Chief of the First 
Auxiliary Expedition which went to Chile in 1813; was 
the second of San Martin in the liberating campaign of 
Peru in 1820. In 1826 he was elected President of 
Buenos Ayres, his native country, and in 1829, he re- 
turned to Chile, his adopted country, to live honorably 
and quietly, and in complete retirement from political 
discords. 

In this way Gen. Las Heras did not belong exclusively 
te any Southern Republic, and all claimed him as their 





own glory. For that reason he united the highest mili- 
tary titles of each one of them. He was Grand Marshal 
in Peru, Division-General in Chile, Brigadier-General 
in La Plata. 

+ Gen. Las Heras always be onged to the Liberal party. 





He lived in the spirit of the age; he understood its in- 
finite progress, and tried to follow it in all its paths. It 
was a touching sight to see-how this old soldier occu. 
pied himself with that which was new, impulsive and 
daring. But one thing he seemed to look upon with 


TRE LATE GEXERAL DOF i. G. DE LAS HRERAS, CHILT, 


indifference—the pomp of his own glory—because he 
saw in it only the effect of the past, and his ambition 
was to live for the future. 


REV. JOSEPH H. PRICE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, New York. 


Dr. Prick was born in Boston, and edu- 
cated at Brown University, Providence, R. I. His 
degree was from Columbia College, N. Y. He was 
ordained by Bishop Grizwold in 1829. In 1834 he was 
| Assistant to Dr. Hawks, then Rector of St. Thomas's, 
| in this city. He was then Rector of St. Paul’s, Albany; 
and in July, 1837, accepted a unanimous invitation to 
St. Stephen’s, where he is now. His reputation, both 
as a reader and preacher, has been of the highest 
character. Till within a few years the church was 
crowded, but removals from the neighborhood, and the 
incréasing difficulty of the railroad travel,have compelled 
the vestry to sell the property, and locate up town. Dr. 
Price has reluctantly consented to the removal, and his 
former parishioners are prepared to rally around him as 
in days of yore. Dr. Price is on the shady side of 50, 
but yet asks no relief from any amount of duty. His 
elocution is the result of long and close study, but yet 
has the art to conceal art. He was pronounced by an 
English traveler the best reader of the chureh service 
on either side of the Atlantic, and his preaching powers 
are hardly inferior. He is very averse to all publicity, 
and has labored as hard to avoid honors as most men 
do to obtain them. He has, however, had some forced 
upon him, by his zealous friends. 

He is among the few men who can fearlessly assert his 
opinions, and yet so charitably, kindly, and with such 
philosophic coolness, as to give no offense, He has now 
been Rector nearly one-half of the whole term of the 
existence of the church. He often unites parties in 
marriage whom he baptized in their infancy. He has 
& reasonable prospect of what he has richly earned, 4 
tranquil and honored old age. 





ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 


Ong after another the old ehurch buildings, 
which have for decades of years past been landmarks 
in our city, and around which cluster memories and 
associations of the most sacred and interestingcharact 

| are giving way to the demands of our commercial civili- 
| zation. The New Yorker of to-day who reflects at al] on 
the matters connected with his religious nature, can 
experience no feeling other than of sorrow when he 
witnesses the old church—in which he was baptized, 
| where he learned the first truths of Christian doctrine, 
where he stood before the altar and vowed to “love, 
| cherish, and protect” the then blushing mistress of his 
| affections, now the long-time partner of his joys and 
sorrows—passing away forever, in order that its site may 
be devoted to trade and traffic. Where once stood the 
Pema eer ame C-noy irdempllryerightron 
| with his own, men now ply their business-tact and drive 
hard bargains one with another. 

The vestry of St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, on the 

corner of Broome and Obristie streots, are about to dis 
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pose of that edifice, and build in a more aristocratic | 


quarter of the city, a structure that shall be more ti 


appears by the family vaults now connected with the 
| church, were many whose names in their day and 


keeping with the financial status of the present congre- | generation were prominent in both political and social 


gation. This church, which is shown in the illustration, 





REV. JOSEPH H, PRICE, RECTOR OF SI. STEPHEN'S 
CHURCH. 


was built and opened for divine service in 1805. Since 
that period it has undergone many changes and im- 
provements; till now, for a church of its class (for it is 
unpretending) it is considered quite beautiful. 

Among the first worshipers at St. Stephen’s, as 








| ciccles, and whose children are now among our most 
respected citizens. The ministers who have occupied 
the rectorship of this church are Rev. Mr. Stroebeck, 
Rev. Dr. Moore, afterward Bishop of Virginia; Rev. 
Dr. Feltis, Rev. Dr. Anthon, Rev. Dr. Hawks, Rev. Wm. 
Jackson, and the present incumbent, Rev. Dr. Price. 

There is something solemn in the reflection that these 
old time-honored memorials ot past men and past days 
are going from our vision and our remembrance; but 
the 4d ds of busi are inexorable, while the 
gradual advance of our population toward the upper 
portions of the city renders the removal of the churches 
both expedient and inevitable. 








Tue Manvracture or Eyes.—A French 
| paper gives some curious details of the manufacture of 
false eyes in Paris. The average sale per week of eyes 
intended for the human head amounts to 400. One of 
the leading “‘ ocularists’”’ receives one in a magnificent 


servant has but one eye, and if you want to see the 
effect of one of the eyes, be wrings the bell and tries 


may judge of the effevt it will produce in your own or 
that of your friend. He charges 40f. to 50f. per eye. 
For the poor there are second-hand visual organs, 
which have been worn for a year by some eyeless duke 
or nabob, and exchanged for a new one after 12 months’ 
service. These are then’ sold to the poorer classes at 
veduced prices, or sent off to America, India, or the 
Sandwich Islands, where the colored races are not 
fastidious as regards the match. One of the Emperor 
Solouque’s generals heard of these artificial eyes, and 
wrote to Paris to order one. The ocularist, flattering him- 
self that a successful one would secure for him one of 
the Haytien crosses, uevoted his utmost intelligence to 
the production of a chef d’@uvre. Six months elapsed; 
a small box reached him from Hayti. A cross glittered in 
his imagination, when, lo! to his horror, within the 
folds of the cotton, lay his original eye, accompanied 
by the following note : “‘Sir, the eye you torwarded to 
me is of a tint that resembles the Spanish flag, and I 
am too patriotic to wear any but the color of my 
country.”” The ocularist proceeded at once to the 
Admiralty, there ascertained the color of the Haytien 
flag, and then manufactured a ecarlet and green eye, 





which he torwarded by the earliest opportunity. 


saloon, resplendent with gilding and mirrors. His | 


the eye in the wretched servant’s head, so that you | 


} 
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THE COUNTRY PARSON’S WIFE. | 


Wuo a Parson’s wife would be ? 

From wueh a fate deliver me; 

Careworn, haggard, faded and lean, 

Such a poor forlorn woman never was seen! 
Poor Parson's wife. Heigho! 


She always comes out in the self same gown, 

That every youngster knows in the town, 

With an old black bonnet she has worn for years, - 

And a faded old shawl, ’mid mirth or ’mid tears, 
Poor Parson’s wife. Heigho! 


At every society, prayer-meeting, fair, 

She is always expected to be the first there— 

If some of her children are ailing in bed, 

If husband himself has a sad, aching head— 
Poor Parson’s wife. Heigho! 


Her husband is always sickly and lean, 
Choked up in white necktie, spotless and clean, 
And all the old maids pity him for her sake, 
And think what a good Parson’s wife they would 
make, 
Poor Parsez'e rita, Heigho! 


There’s always some “ brother,” with buggy and 
horse, 

There’s always some caller, when baby’s quite 
cross— 

Some gossiping dames, come in to drink tea, 

And peep round the house, “so shiftless,” dear 
me! 

Poor Parson's wife. Heigho! 

She must know all the scandal, yet silently hear, 

She must bear all reproofs, nor murmur, nor fear; 

But One whom she serves, at the last shall re- 


ward, 
And welcome her into the joy of the Lord, 
Glad Parson’s wife, we know! 


The Spectre of Cliffe ; 
OR, 
THE FAIR LADY OF THE SHROUD. 
By the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. Kc. 








CHAPTER IV.—HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


“Has Cyril’s death made you so very sad, 
Ralph, that not even I can comfort you ?” asked 
Mrs. Clifford of her husband, as he sat in a small 
chamber communicating with his dressing-room, 
and in which he was accustomed to trangact his 
business affairs. He smiled, not sadly, but grate- 
fully, lovingly, in her false face, yet gravely shook 
his head. 

‘You always comfort me, dear one. If I wane 
dejected on my own account only, you would soon 
cheer me. But it is not so, Grace, although 
many would be sad who knew their doom had 
been spoken, who felt as I feel’”—he laid his hand 
upon his heart—“‘that I have had my warning, 
and must soon go; yet I do not repine for that 
matter.” ‘ 

‘I will not combat your opinion, love,” an- 
swered she, “fallacious and ill-grounded though 
I believe it to be: with me, whatever you think is 
sacred.” 

* Sweet Grace, how I love you!” returned the 
old man. It is only for your sake that I regret to 
go. I have reigned here my allotted time; how 
gladly would I leave all to my successor, heaven 
knows, if I might only think he would hold it. 
Poor Rue, poor Rue!” 

Ralph Clifford bent his head and hid his face. 
His wife’s arm still encircled his neck ; her voice 
was low and soft, and see to tremble with 
love and pity ; but her eyes loJked down upon him 
with contemptuous scorn. 

** And what is to prevent Rupert from holding 
his own, husband? Nothing, save a dark legend 
of your house—a morbid fantasy of your own— 
e—" 

“Did you never read my uncle Rodericl?s will, 
Grace ?” interrupted Ralph. 

“His will?” cried Mrs. Clifford, involuntarily 
withdrawing her caressing hand, ‘I never even 
heard that he had madeawill. I did not know 
that he could have made a will. Is not the land 
entailed? Father to son, uncle to nephew ; has 
it not ever been so with your ancient race ?” 

“Tt has ever been so,” returned her husband, 
gloomily. ‘Father to son, but never to son’s 
son, since Guy's time.” 

“* Ay, ay,” exclaimed Mrs. Cliffor1, impatiently ; 
but masking her apprehensions with great effort, 
she added, in a soothing tone : “ Let us not talk of 
that, Ralph; let us not think of it, if possible.” 
Then, with affected carelessness, she added : “Is 
yonder dusty parchment at your elbow this said 
will?” 

She reached her hand toward it, but he was 
beforehand with her, and gently, but firmly, he 
retained his hold uponit. ‘“‘ Ney, do not open it, 
Grace, for mere curiosity’s sake.” 

“If he could but have seen her face in its rapa- 
cious earnestness—the intense longing of her 
greedy cyos; if he could but have known what it 
cost her to restrain the nervous twitching of 
those taper fingers, he could scarcely have talked 
of Curiosity—it was Cupidity aghast with Fear. 

“Twill tell you all that Roderick would have 
me tell, wife, if he were alive. I hide nothing 


“He thonght he could. He was mad—the 
second seu, and yet mad; think of that, Grace! 
No lawyer has ever secn this writing ; it would 
count as nothing in his eyes ; he would smile at 
the dead Clifford’s ravings, and I do not choose 
that any man skould do that. For thirty years 
he willed Cliffe to my father and my brother, after 
which he shall return—so it runs—and resume 
his own again. I have seen his coffin in the 
chapel vault closed with a mighty lock like yonder 
chest, and the key is buried with him, that he 
may arise and let himself out when the time 
comes. The thirty years will very soon be 
ended,” 

*“*T trust Ralph, that you do not believe——” 

“Fear not, Grace,” interrupted her husband, 
quietly ; ‘I keep my own wits still, although they 
are sorely tried. I almost wish it was not so, and 
that I could deem dead Roderick might come to 
life again. It is worse to think that he was mad, 
having no right to be so; and rather than men 
should know of this said will, I would lose many & 
fair acre of those which it so strangely devises. 
It was the mere reading of it which set me 
sorrowing. How goes it with Rupert, think you, 
Grace ?”” 

“Tie looks bravely, husband. He will fitly wear 
your honors after you, though not, I trust, for 
long, long years to come.” 

** He has heard the news, I suppose ?” 

“I told him myself, Ralph, lest some vulgar 
tongue should wound him with the rough delivery 
of it; and I charged the household not to speak 
of it within his hearing.” 

**You should have charged them not to speak 
at all,” returned her husband, sternly. ‘‘Great 
heaven, are the misfortunes of our house to be 
the talk of grooms!” 

“We cannot chain the tongue, Ralph; and 
since the law forbids to cut it out, as your high. 
handed race were wont to do when a menial’s 
speech displeased them, the most we can do is to 
direct its course.” 

**As wise as fair!’ repeated Ralph, in a low 
tone. ‘You have done right, Grace, as you 
always do.” 

**Nay, husband, I have only done my best. 
Little, indeed, is the best I can do, in return for 
what I have received at your hands. I was low, 
and you lifted me up; I was base, and you set 
me in honor.’ A shadow flitted over her hus- 
band’s brow. ‘“ Not,” she continued, “ that I ever 
think of these things save when I am alone 
with you, as now. I have left the past behind me 
altogether. Connected with your race, although 
by marriage only, I feel myself well-born.” 

“That is rightly said, Grace. The Cliffords, 
like the king, confer nobility itself. Never speak, 
then, of what was once your lowly lot, even to 
me. You are mistress of Cliffe; you will be so 
after I am gone—that is, until——” Ralph 
Clifford paused and sighed, the wave of thought 
overtaken by another ere it could break in speech. 
** And what did Rupert say when you told him of 
poor Uyril ?” 

** He said he was grieved to hear it, but scarcely 
surprised. He hoped Uncle Cyril would be buried 
at the Hall, and not at the Dene.” Ralph shud- 
dered. “Then he seemed lost in thought, and 
answered me at random; but presently, upon 
some trifling interruption—it was the organ in the 
gallery, played by Mildred Leigh, I think—he 
brightened up at once. Music is good for him, 
and the companionship of the young. It is buta 
dull life he leads here, and fit to make a young 
man sad.” 

** Raymond is not sad,” returned her husband, 
like one who, to gain time, urges something which 
he knows has but little force, 

“That is true,” answered Mrs. Clifford, coldly. 
**To chase the stag, the fox, the otter, is happi- 
ness enough for Raymond. He might have been 
a huntsman born, for any instinct of gentle birth 
that he possesses. Nay, even a huntsman would 
have some reverence for the race which he served, 
whereas Raymond—” 

** Well, wife, what of Raymond ?” 

“Nothing, Ralph—nothing. You are grave 
enough already, without my saddening you fur- 
ther. And, after all, perhaps he only does it to 
vex me. He does not love his stepmother; that 
is only natural. A man’s sons, unless they are 
dutiful, like Rupert, too often resent their father’s 
second marriage.” 

**Resent it!” cried Ralph Clifford, starting up 
and smiting the table with his fist—‘‘resent it! 
What! is he his father’s tutor? Am I to be told 
my duty by this rude boy? Have I robbed him 
of gold or lands, that he should be envious of me? 
Does he grudge an old mah that which renders 
the last few years of his life less lonely, less drear? 
Even had we children, he would have his mother’s 
portion ; they would not rob him of a silver-piece. 
Nay, I have left him thrice as much besides. Un- 
natural, undutiful, base!” 

“Hnsh, Ralph—hush. Be calm. Do nothing 
in anger. Let poor me, at least, be not the means 
of sowing dissension between father and son; for 
he is your son, you know, after all. What I was 
about to say was only this: that knowing how dear 
to me is the honor of your house, and with what 
worship I look upon the Cliffords, alien though I 
be, he scoffs and sneers at what should be held 
most reverend, at least, by one of their own 
blood; nay, he says ‘blood’ is nothing. Why 
not Bone—a gentleman of Bone? If old Blood is 
so precious, why, then, are old Bones so cheap? 
But I fear I vex you, husband.” 








from you—notaing.” 

“ Nothing, Ralph,” returned she, tenderly, her 
mind straining after the precious parchment like 
a greyhound in the leash. “If I thought you | 
kept a seerct from me, it would kill me.” 

Would it so, dear one? Then, since I would | 
have you liye, you shall hear my uncle Roderick’s | 
will, He herein leaves Cliffe to Arthur his son, | 
and to Cyril after him, for thirty years, and 

en——" 

* But he could not leave it, Ralph. How mean 
you, then, he left it ?” 


Ralph Clifford’s eyes were flashing fire. One 
hand clung to the table, grasping it like a vice; 
the other pressed against his heart. His white 
lips moved as with a spasm twice and thrice before 
they could shape “Go on.” 

“There is little more to say, Ralph; I have said 
already more than I intended. You must please 
hold this a secret; you must understand it is to 
me alone he thus speaks out. He flings his gibes 





about to all, ’tis true, making a mock of ancestry; 
but he keeps his worst for me, 
; said, he knows the barb goes home, 


as I have 
His aim at | 


because, 


— 








me is surest when he strikes through you and 
yours. For instance—” 

“Ay, for instance,” gasped Ralph Clifford ; 
“ give me that.” 

“He says ‘the Fair Woman,’ for whose sake 
chee killed his brother, and whom you your 
Be = 

Ralph uttered a cry of horror. 

“I see her now!” cried he. 
coming, or the Curse is falling! 
There—there !” 

“ Dear husband,-you are pointing to the mirror ; 
you behold only the reflection of myself.” She 
spoke as lightly as she could, but her voice trem- 
bled with genuine terror. “Dear Ralph, ’tis I. 
Do you not know your Grace ?” 

He shrank from her caress with almost loath- 
ing. . 

“Touch me not!” cried he, repelling her with 
one hand, while he shaded his eyes with the other. 
“T cannot bear it; so like—so like! Was it in- 
deed the mirror ?” 

“Lbok for yourself,” said she, ‘and at the 
oO ”» 

She smiled her sunniest smile, and, with her 
head aslant, shook her fair locks about her in a 
shower of gold. As different looked she from that’ 
rigid form which, with menacing finger, had just 
glassed itself before Ralph Clifford’s gaze, as Hebe 
from A’ 

“Fair Grace!” cried he, enraptured, ‘‘ how 
beautiful you are ; it makes me young to look at 
you. How could I ever mistake you for another, 
far less for that dread binger of ill! 
Thrice have I seen it. Was it not thrice, Grace ? 
I can think now of nothing but of thee,” 

**You told me thrice, Ralph, and that it boded 
death, or worse ; and on the fifth day these mes- 
sengers arrive, telling of Cyril’s end. This must 
be more than chance.” 

**Ay, more than chance, indeed,” 

“* Yet Raymond says there is no ‘Fair Woman’ 
at Cliffe save me—a cruel saying, when we think 
of what she was.” 

“Does he dare say that much?” exclaimed 
Ralph hoarsely. ‘Does he think I am befooled, 
then ?” 

* Nay, he knows nothing of what you have seen. 
How should he, husband, save through me 
alone ?” ’ . ° 

“ True—true; but he makes light of the legends 
of our house,” 

**Makes more than light, sir—makes merry 
with them, as with a churchyard tale told by a 
sexton to keep boys from leap-frog on the tombs ; 
has no more reverent word for any of'them than 
*hobgoblin,’ * bogle;? and no more courteous term 
than ‘dupe’ and ‘ fool’ for those who have cause 
to know better.” 

She waited, looking for a storm of wrath, but 
this time it did notcome. Ralph’s mind had been 
working in a direction which, with all her skill, 
she could not follow. Like some out-mancuvred 
general, who suddenly finds his beleagured foe 
at large, having emerged behind him, under- 
ground, by sap, so she stared, foiled, in her hus- 
band’s quiet face, and listened to his measured 
tones, « 

“This may be, as you say, Grace; nay, if you 
say so, it is—and yet I must not be hasty. He 
was my late wife’s favorite son.” 

** Parents should have no favorites, Ralph. If 
she spoiled him, that is no reason why you should 
complete his ruin.” 

** You say well, Grace—parents should have no 
favorites. There is no selfishness which works 
such ill as undue partiality in father or mother 
toward any of their offspring.” 

** Where it is undue,” slid in the woman. 

“ And if, in spite of duty, such a feeling creeps 
into a father’s heart, not only should he not ex- 
hibit, but should strive, by all means to make up 
to the less beloved child for the injury he has in- 
voluntarily done him. At times, I fear, upon the 
contrary, I have been harsh to Raymond, vexed 
with him, because I am vexed with my own heart 
on his account. His nature is so different from 
mine—from that of all our race.” 

“ Ay, it is indeed.” 

* And yet, if he is rough in manner, he hasa 
feeling heart.” 

**He went a fishing this morning, though his 
uncle Cyril died but two days back,” remarked 
Mrs. Clifford. ‘I saw him by the Beck’s side 
myself. A feeling heart, forsooth! Nay, even if 
he has, what matter? Why should that poor 
excuse be taken for grave derelict of duty, for 
vice, for disrespect ?” 

** What would you have me do with Raymond, 
Grace ?” asked her husband, thoughtfully. 

“J, Ralph? Nay, it is no concern of mine. If 
it is your good pleasuro to pass over faults that 
are patent to the world, by all means do so ; but 
seeing your solicitude upon poor Rupert’s ac- 
count, I-——” 

* Well, Grace ?” 

** J wonder at your blindnesse—that is all. Set- 
ting aside the ill effect that Raymond's example 
might have upon his brother—for he has the 
stronger will, although he is the younger—it is 
strange tome you do not mark his assumption, 
his . Not only does he show respect for 
none, but lords it as though he knew he were the 
heir of all.” 

** Ah, does he so?” cried Ralph. 

** He does, as though his brother were already 
doomed. This very morning, in the library, he 
dared to twit him with his morbid feelings, his 
tainted mind, and angered him with hints at what 
might happen.” 

“Are you sure, wife?” inquired Ralph Clifford, 
greatly moved. ‘How know you this? Beware 


“Some death is 
Look—look ! 


7 how you advance this thing, if you have no cer- 


tain knowledge.” 

“J am no tale-bearer,” returned Mrs. Clifford, 
haughtily. ‘I know it myself that so it was. 
Believe me, it is beat that these boys were apart.” 


“But Rupert would be more dull than ever, | 


Grace.” 





the old hall doors wide, and bid your neighbors’ 
sons be friends with the heir of Cliffe.” 

‘I cannot do it, Grace—you know I cannot do 
it; and if I could, there is no neighbor's son that 
is his equal. Thoy would be flatterers all.” 

‘* Then listen, Ralph—I speak this, once for all: 
the curse will fall, and it is you who will have 
called it down. Some companionship Rué must 
have, or he will mope—some one that will cheer 
and yet will sympathize with him—some one with 
the same tastes, but with a healthier spirit—one 
he can love, and who will return his love—and, 
above all, one who will render Cliffe, which is now 
hateful to him, familiar and beloved, as you have 
made its frowning walls to me, Ralph; and all 
beneath the eye of you, his father, who thas 
need never lose sight of your beloved son, but 
= gladdened day by day to see this blessing 
work.” 

** And in whom is such a paragon—such a flower 
of friendship to be found ?’”’ asked Ralph Clifford, 
gloomily. 

‘* Where you have found some comfort, or have 
told me so, dear husband—in a wife.” 

Ralph stared in silence, then—she silent, too— 
observed : 

**But Rue is a mere boy—a child.” 

“Then let him wait—if you think there is no 
danger in his waiting. In the meantime, let him 
engage himself, let the girl reside here—here with 
me—and her good influence begin at once.” 

“But how could this be done, Grace? Who 
would consent to doit? Would it not arouse sus- 
picion, too—the misfortune of our house being 
known to all—of the very thing we fear? What 
girl of fitting birth and station would thus be 
wooed, or rather, would thus woo? You would 
not have my Rupert demean—” 

Ralph stopped and stammered. 

“You are thinking of me, husband. I am not 
thinking of myself, but of you and yours. I answer 
what you are going to say with your own words: 
‘Tne Cliffords, like the king, confer nobility itself.’ 
However, let us talk no more of tifis at present ; 
only think upon it; there may be no occasion for 
the remedies you seem to think so desperate, 
There is no hurry for a month or so.” 

“A mont) !” cried Ralph, with agitation. 

** Well, say, then, fortwo months. But, remem- 
ber this: once let the mischief go too far, and al- 
though your race were twice as ancient as it is, and 
your rent-roll ten times as long, no woman, gentle 
or simple, pure or frail, would consent to link her 
fate with that of Rupert Clifford.” 

**T will think of it,” groaned the master of 
Cliffe. ‘“‘Leave me now, Grace; I cannot bear 
even your sweet company.” 

She stooped, touching with her lips his stern, 
unconscious brow, and left the chamber withont 
a word; but on the other side of the closed door 
she paused, and whispered to her own triumphant 
face, reflected in the dark and polished oak : “*The 
doting fool is mine ; I have thus sown the seed of 
much, and it will grow !” 





CHAPTER V.—MR. CLEMENT CARR DINES WITH THE 
FAMILY. 

Ir has been well said with respect to early 
rising, that the morning song and the evening 
song of most persons are very different ; promises 
of being up with the lark, of seeing the sun rise, 
of having a bathe in the river before breakfast, 
being often given overnight with an enthusiasm 
in strange contrast with the loathing with which 
they are fulfilled. We draw the bill with the ut- 
most readiness since the hour of payment seems 
so far away; but in the dark dawn of acceptance 
and liquidation, how we curse our former facility 
for autograph-writing! Similar, although in in- 
verse proportion, are the alternations of the hu- 
man mind before and after food. No man, save 4 
fire-eater, can fight well fasting ; whereas, after a 
plentiful repast, if a man is afraid of anything, it 
were rank flattery to call him coward. 

Thus, Mr. Clement Carr, whose conduct on his 
arrival at Cliffe Hall before breakfast we have 
seen to have been almost pusillanimous, was, after 
breakfast, in a condition to bid defiance to the 
powers of at least the supernatural. He had con. 
sumed the half of a large game-pie, beside such 
kickshaws as trout and marmalade ; while in place 
of tea, he had imbibed the whole of a flagon of old 
ale, as well as that glass of brandy ‘“‘to top up 
with,” which is termed by would-be dyspeptic 

rsons ‘‘a constable ;” and he wanted to know 
what the devil was meant by putting him in the 
housekeeper’s room, and why the devil he had not 
been asked to breakfast with the family, and how 
the devil it all was. In vain did Mr. William Cator 
endeavor to persuade him that no personal slight 
had been intentionally put upon him ; that it was 
not the custom in great houses, or, at all events, 
at Cliffe, for the gentlefolk to take their morning 
meal together, and that the master of Cliffe him- 
self broke his fast alone, and even dined alone. 

**T shall dine in his dining-room, however,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Clement, with resolution, “I am 
not going to be fobbed off with accommodation of 
this sort farice ; not going to be set down at the 
same table again with a serving-man like you. 
Fire and faries! am I not own brother to the mis- 
tress of the house, and uncle to wash-her-name, 
the other young woman? 0 cosh, I dine with 
the family!” 

‘* When Mr. Gideon is here, he does not do 80,” 
returned Cator, quietly. 

“Well, and what then? Hoosh Gideon? I 
suppose I can do as I think proper? Ain’t la—” 
Here Mr. Clement Carr had to contend with those 
sworn foes of all eloquence, and especially of the 
eloquence of indignation, called hiccups. “Ain't 
I a—Trout and marmalade always give them me; 
it’s most astronery; nothing but brandy stops 
them. Wash wasI going tosay? Ain’t I a gentle- 
man bred? Wash the dush do you mean by my 
sleeping at the village inn? Don’t interrupt, sir. 
0 cosh, there’s no village inn, I shall shicep in 





the besh room in this housh.” 
“That's the Bluc Room, wicre the ghost is, 


“Then give bum meet and gay companions ; set | Mr, Clement,” 
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“Who kairsh for the ghost? I shall shleep in 

the. besh room, whether it’s blue, or green, or 
yellow, or whatever colorish it is.” 
. “Well, I dare say Miss Grace herself, as was, 
will be here presently,” observed Mr. William 
Cator; “‘you had better tackle her about it; it’s 
no use bragging to me.” 

Accordingly, when the mistress of Cliffe did pay 
the housekeeper’s room a visit, not, however, 
until the morning had so far advanced that Mr, 
Clement Carr had seen fit to refresh himself with 
a second meal, and had thereby kept up his cour- 
age, he at once “tackled” that lady upon the lack 
of personal respect that had been paid to him, 
Clement Carr, Esquire.” 

**T am sure I am very sorry, brother,’’ returned 
she, gravely; “you have had enough, however, 
I trust, to eat. I need not ask as to your drink- 


“What cap one do but drinkish ?” inquired her 
relative, in a tone half apologetic, half defiant, 
“shut up with a serving-man without any con- 
versationish ?” 

“What does he want, Cator?’”’ inquired Mrs. 
Clifford, contemptuously. 

“He wants to dine in the dining-room, and 
sleep in the Blue Chamber, ma’am.” 

“Besh room in the housh,” muttered Mr. 
Clement. 

** You are very easily satisfied, brother; and so 
it shall be; only, before you dine, you must get 
sober. The young gentlemen of this family do 
not drink to excess, and what is more, there will 
be a young lady at table.” 

* Only Mildred Leigh, I supposh.” 

“ Only Mildred’ Leigh, sir! May I ask by what 
right you take upon yourself to speak in that 
manner of a gentlewoman whom you have never 
even seen?- if this is a specimen of your best 
manners, you are not fit for the dining-room of 
Cliffe Hall.” 

* But is she not my own neesh, Grace?” 

“A misfortune of birth, sir, should not expose 
any person to rudeness. If you are determined to 
play the gentleman to-day, see you do not forget 
your part. Dine with us, sir, and welcome; but 
keep you away in the meantime from the ale-flagon 
and the brandy-flask, for—mark me—it would be 
better for you to drown yourself this day in yonder 
moat, than to disgrace me and mine at the table 
of the Cliffords !” 

With this unceremonious and conditional invi- 
tation to dinner, Mr. Clement Carr was fain to put 
ap, although, when he had obtained it, he did not 
feel by any means comfortable. The social dis- 
tinctions after which we strain and strive, with a 
devotion that would win us heaven, if an attempt 
were directed to that end, are often very disap- 
pointing : placed among the gold fish in a sphere 
far removed from our own, we do not féel at ease ; 
they are only common carp like ourselves, it is 
true, but we are conscious of the absence of the 
auriferous scales from our own backs. They are 
not lively fish, these gcld ones, but their dull, 
steady stare is extremely disconcerting ; and if it 
were not for the after-pleasures of boasting of our 
experiences in the crystal bowl, we should gener- 
ally wish ourselves back in aur native pond. The 
fox who observed that the grapes that hung out 
of the reach of his moderate exertions were sour, 
made a very just remark, and one which, in my 
opinion, by no means deserves the ridicule it has 
universally met with. 

Mr. Clement Carr made every attempt of which 
he was capable to persuade the dinner-party at 
Cliffe that he was born with the auriferous scales, 
but therein signally failed, for he had riot a cha- 
racteristic in common with gold-fish, except their 
stupidity. He had determined to establish his 
character as one of the family by kissing his 
niece, upon his introduction to Miss Mildred Leigh 
in the drawing-room ; but that young lady met him 
with so dignified and elaborate a courtesy, that he 
dared not venture upon such an act of violence. 
Mr. Rupert Clifford gave hinthis hand, and uttered 
3 few words of polite welcome in his character otf 
host; but Mr. Raymond drew himself up, and 
bowed, with no more evidence in that cold and 
stately curve of a desire to shake hands than is 
exhibited by the crescent moon. Dinner @ la 
Russe was at that time unknown, but for frigidity 
and silence the meal might have been served upon 
a steppe of Tartary. 

At first, Mr. Clement racked his brains for a 
topic of conversation, but finding nothing but a 
dissertation upon the treatment of the insane, 
which it fortunately struck him would be inoppor- 
tune, he confined himself to asking everybody, 
one after another, to take wine ; a ceremony which 
in each case froze him to the marrow. Froma 
scarcity of cutlery, or some other sufficient cause, 
it was the custom at the Dene to retain one’s knife 
and fork throughout the repast, and Clement stuck 
to his upon the present occasion, notwithstanding 
the reiterated efforts of the servants to remove 
them, with the tenacity of an ensign defending 
his colors. Upon the other hand, being unaccns- 
tomed to a napkin, and imagining it to be the 
property of the attendant, he pressed it upon his 
acceptance whenever he came near him ; finally, 
on becoming conscious of both errors, he essayed 
the first few notes of a whistle, which elsewhere 
had often stood him in good stead in moments of 
embarrassment, but catching his sister’s basilisk 
glance fixed sternly upon him, the tune quavered 
into silence, and he broke out into a profuse per- 
spiration. 

With much greater equanimity, as she had 
already hinted, could Mrs. Clifford have borne to 
see her brother taken out dead and dripping by 
the heels from the castle-moat, than thus misbe- 
have himself, She dreaded to leave him alone 
with those young gentlemen (one of them, too, 
her sworn fo°) when his tongue should be loosened 
by wine ; and yet she could scarcely suffer him to 
leave with the ladies, as though he were a little 
boy. Nor, indeed, wonld he haye obeyed her. 
He looked for the departure of the Hbstess and her 

niece as the period when he should begin to re- 
copmpeuse himself for past restraint, as a gentle- 


man attached to strong liquors, who has taken the 
temperance pledge for a limited time, regards the 
date of his enfranchisement. Nor, when the op- 
portunity arrived, did Mr. Clement Carr throw 
away his chance. Bumper after bumper, bottle 
after bottle did he drink, and still did his youthful 
host and Mr. Raymond keep him company, as in 
duty bound. He had now not the slightest diffi- 
culty in selecting a topic of conversation, nor in 
illustrating the same when found, with much in- 
appropriate grimace and gesticulation, He had 
really some talent for imitating the lower animals, 
and by the exercise of this accomplishment, he 
transformed the stately dining-chamber of Cliffe 
Hall into a dog-kennel, a nursery for kittens, and 
a sty tenanted by a sow with a young family. Later 
in the evening he arose and caught an imaginary 
bumble-bee in the red damask and pur- 
sued a fictitious mouse upon all-fours, till it found 
shelter under the sideboard. Never did per- 
former, bent upon making himself agreeable, 
exhibit before so undemonstrative an audience. 
Mr. Rupert smiled, but it was with polite amaze- 
ment. Mr. Raymond smiled, but it was with some- 
thing like gratified revenge. Yet there was a 
reason common to both, though unconfessed by 
either, which made them regret that their guest’s 
vulgarity was of so very pronounced a type : and 
it was this same reason which caused the young 
men to look at one another with their eyebrows 
raised, when Mr. Clement Carr expressed his 
opinion (somewhat tardily) that he had had 
enough of liquor, and that it was time to join the 
ladies. 

“T think it is too late,” observed Rupert, quietly, 
‘to rejoin the ladies to-night ; indeed, they have 
probably left the drawing-room.” 

“Stuff a nonshensh!” returned Mr. Carr; 
“musht ’av a song. I musht get a song ont of 
Mish Mildred—shmack her shouldersh elsh !” 

“What!” exclaimed the brothers, starting up 
with a single impulse, and regarding their guest 
with flashing eyes. 

** My neesh,” exclaimed Mr. Carr, apologetically, 
“my own neesh, you know. Now which of you 
young vaga—that is, young gentlemen—are sweet 
upon her? You, Mr. Rupert, ish it? or ish it you, 
Mr. Raymond? Ha, ha! I’ve foundsh you ont. 
Leave me alone for seeing into a——” 

“Sir,” interrupted Rupert, with dignity, “ these 
remarks are most offensive, and must not be re- 
peated, You are not in a fit state to enter a draw- 
ing-room.” 

‘**Whash a matter with me ?” inquired Mr. Carr, 
with virtuous warmth. 

** You are drunk,” observed Raymond, impetu- 
ously. ‘Do not venture to utter that lady’s—any 
lady’s name again within my hearing.” 

** Hoity-toity!” replied the guest; “so it’s you 
who are her sweetheart, is it? Shly dog!” 

** What my brother has said,” observed Rupert, 
hastily, “‘is what I feel myself, and what every 
gentleman must feel.” He laid a stress upon the 
word, such as could not escape the observation 
even of one less sober than the person he ad- 
dressed. 

“Take you care, Rupert Clifford,” answered 
Clement, stung for the nonce into sober rage. “I 
have clipped the wings of as fierce bantams as 
you ; you may come some day into my—” 

“Your what?” asked a womanish voice, low and 
clear as the song of a snake-charmer. ‘ What 
folly is this you talk, Clement? I am afraid you 
have been setting these young gentlemen but a 
bad example. How late you sit over your wine. 
Mildred has retired to her room, and I should 
have done likewise, had I not been attracted on 
my way by what sounded almost like a broil.” 
“‘There was no broil, madam,” observed Ray- 
mond, haughtily; “there was only Mr. Clement 
Carr.” 

‘“Whash a matter now?” inquired the latter 
gentleman, awakened by the mention of his name 
from a slumber (induced by his sister’s harangue) 
of the probable duration of two seconds, but 
which had left his mind a blank as to all past 
transactions. ‘* Whash a matter, Grace ?” 

** Follow me, sir, and I will show you your room,” 
observed Mrs. Clifford, icily; “it is the Blue 
Room, is it not?” 

“The besh room in the housh,” returned Clem- 
ent, triumphantly, ‘‘ whatever coloriah it is,” 

She led him up the grand old staircase, ample 
enough for a hearse-and-four to pass its fellow— 
along the picture gallery, silent, but all eyes, and 
through an echoing passage, where, from out the 
dim obscure, four footfalls seemed to come forth 
to meet their own. 

** What along way to come to bed!” observed 
Clement, greatly sobered by their cold and lonely 
travel, as well as by certain apprehensions which 
were gradually making themselves apparent, 
pushing their heads up like coral-islands above 
the ocean of wine which he had swallowed. “‘ And 
whash my room got three doors for?” Mr, Carr 
was in a condition when objects are apt to multi- 
ply themselves to human vision, but he had not 
seen treble ; there really were three doors to his 
room, although, when he had previously visited 
it, to make his toilet before dining with the family, 
he had not observed them. ‘‘Whash the baize- 
door for?” 

“To shut out sound,” returned the lady of 
Cliffe, in the same sort of tone that the wolf used 
when he made the opposite remark to Red Riding- 
hood—* The better to hear with, my dear. You 
should not object to that, brother. There are a 
good many baize-doors at the Dene.” 

If the object of this observation was to console, 
it certainly failed in its effect. With terror- 
stricken visage, Clement watched his sister light 
the huge wax-candles upon the dressing-table, 
and likewise those upon the lofty mantel-piece, 
until, what with that stately lustre and the huge 
wood-fire upon the hearth, the whole apartment 
looked designed for some dead Clifford to lie in 
state in. 

* Where do you and your husband sleep, Grace ?” 
inquired he, retaining the cold white hand, which 





would have bidden him adieu, within his own, 


castle,” 


“T eannot 


with its little The great folks who 


in the page’s chamber. There is not even a bell 
except the alarm bell”—she pointed to a massive 
silken cord hanging through a roand hole in the 
ceiling, close to the bed-head—“ which, should 
you ring, it will arouse half Craven. Yet even 
that did not save Sir Thomas. He was found 
lying stark and stiff here, stabbed to the heart, 
with his hand outstretched in vain for yonder 
rope, though ten score of men-at-arms would 
have answered his summons. Good-night, 
brother !” 

She spoke in a harsh and grating voice, but 
Clement was very loth to lose the sound of it. 
He accompanied her through the triple door with 
officious courtesy. 

**T suppose I shall be called in time, Grace?” 

** Yes, you will be called—soon enough, doubt- 
less. You had better not come with me any fur- 
ther, or you will lose your way back to your 
chamber.” 

She waved her hand, and left him with a firm, 
unfaltering step, which evoked its answering foot- 
fall from the other end of the passage—that 
nearest to the Blue Chamber—as before. ~ 

**Good-night!” cried he, his teeth chattering 
with fear, as he listened with positive anxiety to 
hear once more her familiar accents. 
**Good-night,” answered she, sardonically, as 
she opened the great door which led into the 
picture-gallery—“ Good-night, and pleasant 
dreams.” The quilted door shut behind her with 
little noise, but her words were repeated by the 
mocking echoes quite close, as it seemed, to his 
own ears—‘‘ Good-night, and pleasant dreams.” 








THE BAGBACOAS MINES. 


Every arrival from the Isthmus of Panama 
brings us further news touching the development of a 
very remarkable mineral district, which is thought by 
those familiar with the country to vie in richness with 
the modern El Dorados of California and Australia. This 
district lies between the Isthmus. of Panama and the 
Equator, hemmed in on the one side by the mountain 
range generally known to us as the Andes, and washed 
on the other by the Pacific Ocean; this region is called 
by the natives Choco, and is as little known to the out- 
side world as the*country which Dr. Livingstone and 
Capt. Speke have recently had so much difficulty in 
penetrating; but, unlike that country, it is rich in all 
that tempts human avarice, its vegetable productions 
being the most valuable known to commerce, while its 
mineral wealth seems as great, as its placers are vast in 
extent, and its emeralds and pearls have no peers in the 
realm of precious stones. 

Choco is penetrated by vast and magnificent rivers, 
capable of bearing large ships on their bosom, and the 
Atrato and San Juan vie with the Obio and Missigsippi 
in length and commercial importance, while the Patia, 
Mira and Telembi, though they have not the length, 
are equally important for commercial purposes. 

These rivers all take their rise in the Antioquian 
range of mountains, a very lofty and important spur of 
the Andes, and drain a huge basin of alluvial land be. 
tween the Antioquian and Coast range. This basin 
appears to have served as the deposit for the mineral 
riches swept down by constantly occurring inundations, 
which transform every mountain gulch into an im- 
petuous torrent, bearing with it tuns of soil and rock 
which the action of time and the atmosphere had 
crumbied into dust, and all of which, being s emingly 
auriferous, have permeated these river banks and bot- 
tom lands from their source to their very mouth; in- 
deed, it is almost impossible to select any point and 
subject a panful of soil to even a superficial analysis, 
without finding strong traces of gold; and the inves- 
tigations of the writer of this article led him to believe 
that there are but few points on the Patia, Mira or Te, 
lembi, where gold-washing, systematically carried on 
by experts, would not prove uo rich. 

The town of Barbacoa, which has lent a name to these 
places, is situated in the southern part of Choco, and is 
the place of deposit for the rich mercantile productions 
of the district, of which the cities of Pasto and Tuqueres 
are the chief towns; here all the Peruvian bark, hides- 
tobacco and rubber are sent for shipment, by canoe, to 
the coast, and it is also the centre of a very rich mining 
district, whose inhabitants, principally emancipated 
negroes, know no other occupation than gold-washing. 
This gold is found near the surface, and is washed out 
in the rudest and most primitive way, the use of quick- 
silver being unknown, or deemed superfluous. The 
gold is of the finest quality, averaging 23 carata, and is 
largely mixed with platina, which metal, until a few 
years ago, was thrown away as dross. 

Barbacoas and the gold placers contiguous are ap- 
proached from the sea by canoes, forced up against the 
currents of the rivers Patia, Mira and Telembi; and the 
traveler wastes, by this wretched mode of conveyance, 
according to the state of the river, from 5 to 10 days, 
exposed to furious rains and clouds of musquitoes, 
while from the small place allotted to passengers, he is 
obliged, almost invariably, to be in a recumbent posi- 
tion. This, however, will be soon remedied by Ameri- 
can enterprise, and commodious steamboats will shortly 
navigate these deep though turbid streams. 

This district of country can be approached from 
Panama by a steamer leaving that point once every 
month, and touching at the ports of Buenaventura and 
Tumaco, from either of which points ready access may 
be gained to the gold placers by bungos, which being 
chartered there, proceed a few miles up or down the 
coast, and then strike into one of the many mouths of 
the afore-named rivers. The town of Buenaventura, of 
which a sketch accompanies this, is a place of very 
considerable commercial importance, being the out- 
let for the productions of all of Northern Choco, and 
is situated at the mouth of the River Dagua, which, 
flowing through a break in the Cordillera, is but a suc- 
cession of frightful rapids; nevertheless, down this 


are yearly carried in canoes, so small that the unfor. 
tunate passenger scarcely dares breathe as it shoots past 





the dangerous falls; but there is really little danger, 
such is the dexterity otf the negroes who manage them, 
the one with nervous arm guiding with his paddle in the 
stern, while, siandiug erect in the bow, one foot firmly 


“In the east wing, at the other end of the 


“Oh, tudeed ; and by-the-by, if I should be ill 
in the night—I don’t feel very well now—and 
should want Cator, where does he sleep, Grace ?” 
Clement ; but probably over the 
stable with the grooms. You would be lodged in 
the best bedroom, you know, so you must put up 


have slept here have always had their own at- 
tendants about them in fhe ante-room yonder and | 


planted on the gunwale and the other on the thwart, 
the other, with eye intent, poises bis long pole, ready, 
by dexterous touch, to swerve the frail boat from im- 
pending danger. “In ascending this stream, the bost- 
men, wading waist, and frequently neck-deep, shove 
their canoes against the raging torrent. 

Between Buenaventura and Tumaco, there are two 
small ports, supported entirely by gold-washing— 
Iscuande and Guapi—and which afford easy access to 
the placers; but their entrance is difficult and danger- 
ous, on account of a heavy surf. 

Tumaco, on the contrary—a sketch of whose harbor 
we offer—is always approachable by steamer, and the 
last starting-point for the mines, and is a lovely spot. 
It is built on an islet, about a mile around, and em- 
bowered in fruit trees, and it is only by seeing here and 
there a house through the foliage, that ono 
lying in the harbor realizes that a town of 1,500 people 
lies nestling within a few hundred yards of him. 

The trees are all and the green and ripe 
fruit often may be seen side by side with the blossom, 
while magnificent flowers light up the dense shade like 
Sylvan chandeliers. ° 
Although it rains, as the natives say, 366 days in the 
year, yet,as the soil is sandy, and covered with a light 
turf, it is never too moist or muddy. 

The houses are built like Indian bungalows, the in- 
habited part being on the second story, windowless, 


interior—avcess may be daily had with the mines; the 
conveyance, a bungo; time, from a week to a fortnight, 
and 20 miles of sea navigation at that! 

From many explorers and surveys of this district, 
the writer is confident that even the most ezaggerated 
accounts of its mineral wealth are founded on facts; but 
he is in duty bound to say that the climate is ezecrabie, 
and where great care is not taken, it is apt to be deadly; 
and he would earnestly recommend any emigrant 
whose attention may be directed to this article before 
going, to provide himself with flannels to be worn next 
to the person, and never taken off, and with white India- 
rubber coat and blanket, and sbove all, to abstain as 
much as possible from water unmixed with spirit, and 
to keep both head and teet dry and warm. 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE 
Universal Exposition Building in 
Paris. 


Tae ‘‘Champ de Mars,” Paris, upon which 
the immense palace for the Universal Exhibition of 1867 
is being erected, presents, at this moment, an aspect 
which it is impossible to describe. Without a sketch, 
one cannot form a precise idea of the works now being 
erected on this vast plain. From week to week the 
physiognomy of the building, unique in the annals of 
architecture, assume such dissimilar effect, that they 
are rendered completely unrecognizable. 

We will not allude to the appearance of the palace of 
the Exhibition when completed. The ground upon which 
the army of Paris has frequently stood on parade, and 
displayed its columns of 50,000 to 60,000 men, is now fur- 
rowed with deep ditches and trenches, which remind 
one of a stronghold in time of war. The puffing of the 
steam-engines, the loud grating and gnashing of the 
stampers, the vehicles crossing in all directions, the 
calls of the workmen, the heavy sound of the unloading 
and reloading carts; the trowels of the stone-masons 
chinking upon the bricks, all this noisy bustle gives an 
incomparable idea of the power and genius of man. 

The foundations of the colossal palace on which up. 
ward of 1,500 workmen are engaged, are just now on a 
level with the surface line, and the labyrinth of vaulta 
and bases of pillars destined to support the building, 
will extend over 32 acres of ground. 

On the 5th of March last, the cubic measurement of 
stone blocks and concrete used, amounted to about 
80,000 cubic feet, and by this time the foundations aro 
doubtless completed. 

The vaults of the lower part of the palace are pro- 
gressing without interruption. Tho vaults of the great 
ventilating gallery have already attained a longth of 690 
feet. As regards the transverse vaults, of 13 feot wido, 
they are completed upon a length of 830 feet. Among 
the works already accomplished, should also be men- 
tioned 350 pillars standing erect, 9,900 feet of aqueduct. 
and 600 feet of gathoring sewers. 

At the factories appointed to contribute to the erect. 
ing of the Palace of Industry, tho greatest activity also 
prevails. Several have anticipated the period of install- 
ation, and thousands of tuna of iron are awaiting trans 
portation. The washing of the metallic stock to be 
used in the building, began on the 15th of April, 











GCRICIN OF ILLUSTRIOUS MEN. 


Coiumsvs was the son of a weaver, and a 
weaver himself. 

Claude Lorraine was bred a pastry cook, 

Cervantes was a common soldier. 

Homer was the son of a small farmer. 


Moliere was the son of a tapestry maker. 
Desmosthenes was the son of a cutler. 

Terence was a slave, 

Oliver Cromwell was the son of a London brewer. 
Franklin was @ journeyman printer, and son of a 
tallow chandler and soap boiler, 

Dr. Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, was the son of 4 
linen draper. 

Daniel Defoe was a hostler, and a son of a butcher. 
Whitfield was the son of an inn r at Gloucester. 
Sir Cloudely Shovel, Rear of England, was 
- apprentice to a shoemaker, and afterward a cabip 


ry. 
Bishop Pridaux worked in the kitchen at Exeter (oj. 
lege, Oxford. 

Cardinal Wolsey was the son of a poor butcher. 
Ferguson was a shepherd. 

Dean Tucken.was the son of a small farmer in Car. 
diganshire, and performed his journey to Oxford ou 
foot. 


Edmund Hailey was the son of a soap-boiler at Shore- 
ditch. 

Joseph Hall, Bishop of Norwich, was the son of a 
farmer. 

Virgil was thé son of a porter. 

Horace was the son of a shopkeeper. 

Shakspeare was the son of a wool « stapler. 

Milton was the son of a money scrivener. 





miniature Niagera millions of dollars worth of property | 


Robert Burns was a plowman in Ayrshire. 
Confucius was & carpenter. 
Mshommed, called the prophet, was a driver of asscs. 
Mohamet Ali was a barber. 
Madam Bernadotte was 2 washerwoman of Paris. 
Napoleon a descendant of an obscare family of 
Corsica, was Major when he married Josephine, the 
daughter of a tobacconist Creole of Martinique. 
General Escartero was a vestry clerk. 
Bolivar was a druggist. 
Vasce de Gama was 4 sailor. 
John Jacob Astor once sold apples on the streets of 
New York. 
Catharine, Empress of Russia, was a camp grisette. 
Cingjnnatus was plowing his vineyard whem the 
Dictatorship of Rome was offered to him, 
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. LITTLE HARRY IS DEAD. 


BY MISs R. V. ROBERTS. 
dust when bird, and bee, and blossom, with inno- 
cent joy are rife, 
Just when all bright young creatures waken anew 
to life, 
Just when the green earth rejoices, 
With its thousand gladsome voices, 
Its wintry death hath fled, 
On this sunny April morning—little Harry is dead. 


Oh, the strange and mournful silence! Oh, the 
gloom on our dwelling cast! 
Of gleeful play and laughter we have seen and 
heard the last. 
The sunlight never more will beam, 
Glinting in many a playful gleam, 
In the golden curls of his head, 
Nor the sweet lips offer their innocent kiss—little 
Harry is dead. 


Oh, strange, and sad, and dreary—to think it all 
a’er, 
And the choicest of our treasures we can call our 
own no more ; 
Vain, vain, all the poor heart’s yearning, 
And the voice of sad Rache! mourning, 
And the tears of anguish shed ; 
Who can comfort a mother’s grief?—little Harry 
is dead. . 


But the heavenly benedictions that with little 
children dwell, 


Are lingering around us still ; for a holy, peaceful 


spell 
Is mingled with the bitterness 
And the agony of wild distress, 
For all our hopes fled— 
The fond, fond hopes that centred in little Harry— 
dead. 


“Be meek as the little children,” were words from 
lips divine, 
“And ye shall with these simple-hearted ones in 
my Father’, kingdom shine ;” 
Perhaps we needed in grief to learn 
How the holy precept to discern, 
And the lowly path to tread, 
And our Father sent to teach us our little Harry— 
dead. 


What have we left to comfort us, and tell of our 
darling gone? 
A pictured face and a little grave is left for us 
alone— 
A little grave, in a sunny nook, where there was 
not one before, 
For the daisies and the clover bloome to come 
slowly creeping o’er— 
A littlé grave and a pictured face, 
Unchanging and calm in its childish grace, 
In the home whence he hath sped, 
Is all that is left for our craving hearts of little 
Harry— dead. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
os "8 WAR,” ETC. 








CHAPTER LXXXVI.—BLUID I8 BLUID. 


Ir was Sunday morning, and Mrs. Anne Milton 
sat at one of the bedroom windows at the 
“Magnet,” watching the people going by to 
church, 

Her goi-daughter lay on the bed, staring with 
great, vacant eyes at the quaint little open win- 
dow, with the pigeons flapping past it, and 
listening dreamily to the bells. 

Mrs. Milton had her Bible before her, and now 
and then read a passage from it aloud. Some- 
times Phillis would listen, with both her hands to 
her head, trying to give all her attention to it, 
and sometimes would toss up her thin arms, and 


moan : 

“ Oh, hush—hush—hush !” 

After such a cry, the old lady would gaze out 
into the street with a stern and troubled face. 
And, indeed, her charge was growing a very 
serious and perplexing one. It had come upon 
her thus : 

Phillis, after going through, with a sort of 
death-in-life apathy, all that Clarissa had de- 
manded of her, had broken down suddenly— 


In order to go through with what she felt her 
solemn duty to Clarissa and the man he had so 
injured, she had bent every thought and every 
nerve to that thing, and now, when it was done 
and over, and she was free to think of herself and 
her poor, ruined life, her reason had once more 
nearly deserted her. She could not endure the 
sight of Clarissa’s face or the sound of her voice, 
for each time she saw the one or heard the other, 
came the thought of some terrible scene of the 
last few days, and made her shriek and writhe 
with agony. She clung to her godmother, whose 
not unkind tyranny she had been used to from a 
child. .From her she took food, and chidings, 
and scraps of bitter comfort, almost patiently. 
Bitter comfort indeed! for Anne Milton was 
a righteous woman, who thought and said hard 
things of human frailty. 

Clarissa, Phillis knew, would have been alj 
tenderness, and would have poured balm and oil 
on ner wounds, while her godmother sought only 
to burn the poison ont with caustic, and to heal 
with salt; and the poor girl had a homely, touch- 
ing faith in the caustic and the salt, and accepted 
it shnddering but unresisting. 

Clarissa had written at Phillis’s request, 
and before the trial, to her father, the Cumber- 
land shepherd, and only yesterday had received 
an answer dictated by himself and written by the 
parish schoolmaster—a few stern, respectful 
words, requesting her, as she called herself a 
friend of his daughter's, to tell ber that she must 
mever cross the threshold of his door aain, 





There came one, also, to Anne—devote the en- 
closed twenty pounds (his savings of almost as 
many years) to her use, and tell her his purse, 
such as it was, should be always open to her— 
Milton, which she did not hesitate to show to 
Phillis. It was written by himself, and was 
harsher and more emphatic than the other, and 
contained some stinging, bitter words of blame 
for Anne Milton herself for giving Phillis the 
opportunities at her house at Dunwold of prac- 
ticing the fine lady, and said he knew now where 
the money came from, and he hoped they were 
both satisfied with what it had brought. 

Phillis bore the blow meekly—indeed, she had 
all along expected it, 

If anything, the letter did her some good. It 
turned her thoughts homeward, and filled her 
heart with a healthier and more tender grief. All 
that Sunday morning she lay ing sweet home 
pictures, and crying quietly at the thought of her 
banishment. 

Her godmother was, in truth, almost more un- 
happy than herself,*being utterly at a loss to 
know in what direction her duty lay in regard to 
Phillis, But she had a notion it was wicked to 
think and to plan on a Sunday, and ao stuck 
sternly to her Bible, trusting to find light, sooner 
or later, in its pages. She relieved herself occa- 
sionally by hurling at Phillis any passages of 
Scripture that had a denunciatory ring in them, 
and the poor girl would either listen quietly and 
say as she ceased, ‘‘ Thank you, godmother ;” or, 
if the shaft struck home too nearly, would bury 
her face in the pillow, or moan out entreatingly, 
“Oh, hush—hush—hush !” 

She lay, with her father’s cruel letter on her 
breast, all church-time ; and the summer morning 
seemed a year. She was glad when the cheerful 
‘hurry of feet was heard on the street-stones again, 
and the knocking at doors began, and the smell 
of dinners going home from the baker’s came up 
op the hot air over the stocks and musks at the 
window. 

Their own dinner was sent up, and Phillis cried 
out, piteously : 

**Oh, godmother, I cannot eat!” 

But her godmother made her eat a plate of rice, 
standing over her and feeding her ; and she swal- 
lowed it somehow, and a tear with every grain. 

Then began the long afternoon—with the pros- 
pect of lying there watching that stern old face 
over the Bible, and that little bright window with 
the fly-marked blind flapping in heat, and the 
smell of tobacco from the benches below, and the 
lazy hum of voices, and cooing of pigeons. 

“Oh, godmother, I wish I might die—I wish I 
might die!” she said. 

Then her godmother began to scold her, and 
then to read to her, and with the familiar voice a 
blessed drowsiness at last stole over her, and she 
slept. 

Anne Milton laid down her glasses, and looked 
at her as she slept with her hands clasped behind 
her head, and the tears standing in the hollows of 
her closed eyes ; and lifted her apron to her own 
eyes as the thought came to her that the poor 
soul, by the look of her, would soon have her 
prayer granted. 

She leaned back in her chair, and must assuredly 
have dozed for some minutes herself, and have 
dreamed of her own home, for when she opened 
her eyes she could still almost fancy she heard a 
familiar voice and accent mingling with the hum 
below the window, the cooing of the pigeons, and 
the cackling of the hens. 

She rubbed her eyes, and erected herself, and 
took a pinch of snuff. 

She heard the same voice, she was sure now, 
speaking on the stairs—a heavy footstep ascend- 
ing. Then she put down her snuff-box with 
shaking fingers, and went to the door, @nd there 
stood a gray-bearded, wild-eyed, rough-clad man. 
She gave a cry of joy under her breath, then 
checked herself with sudden alarm, and caught 
his hands, and said : 

“David, David! mind, man, mind, or you'll kill 
her!” 

With tremulous, joyful tugs, pushes, and whis- 
pered ejaculations of thankfalness, she dragged 
him in, and made him sit at the foot of the bed, 
with his grizzled head bent down, so that the 
sleeper might not see him immediately she woke. 

This was only managed just in time, for the 
noise had disturbed her, and when Mrs, Milton 
looked at her, her eyes were open. 

* Godmother,” she said, 

“Yes, Phillis.” 

And to hide her agitation, she went and sat 
down at the bedside, and kissed her. The gir] 
seemed surprised and grateful. 

‘* | beg your pardon for going to sleep while you 
were reading, godmother.” 

“There, tut, tat! never mind,” answered Mrs, 
Milton, yielding stiffly to the embrace of the thin 
arms. 

“ve had such a pleasant bit of sleep,” said 
Phillis, looking round the.room, with a sigh; 
“and I dreamed about howe, and that lambing 
season that was so warm, and turned to frost 
again and snow—don’t you remember ?” 

“Yes, yes, I remember. Why, how rough 
you've got your hair; you're not fit to be seen.” 

‘“* Oh, godmother, 1 dreamed about the birthday 
that came then. I was six years old, you know, 
and you brought the iittle red shoes, and I wore 
‘em. And don’t you remember the sheep that let 
me ride on her back, and how I rode down the 
field on her that morning to call father to break- 
fast, and I made her so fine, with daisy reins? 
And off we went ; her little lamb, tricked out with 
daisies, too, skipping at the side of us, and jump- 
ing up at us quite jealous o’ me. No, don’t mind 
me crying, godmother, dear; it’s not wicked sort 





| of crying.” 
Wicked or not, the sound of it made the grizzled 


head that lictened sink lower and lower, and sway | 
. | “Here's a wedding-day, old girl!” whispered 
' Harris, handing in his wife in her silver gray satin, | 


| from side to side in the great rough hands. 

«And 1 remember so well, dear godmother, how 
| we rode into the thick o’ the sheep at the bottom 
‘of the field, and father came through the gate, 


and the schoolmaster with him. And the school- 
master pointed to my lamb, and says: ‘ Is this the 
pet o’ the fold?’ and father laid his hand on my 
head, and says: ‘Nay, schoolmaster, this is—this 
is the poor man’s ane ewe lamb.’ And—ch! oh!” 
burst out the sweet voice, jarred with anguish, 
“to think that now he casts his ewe lamb away, 
godmotber, to die in strange fields!—to die in 
strange fields!” 

The grizzled head rises and comes to the bed- 
side, the horny hands are on the fair, wasted arms, 
gripping them tight, and drawing them round the 
bending neck. 

** Ay, lassie, I should hae cast you away; but 
bluid is bluid! Oh, lammie, bluid is bluid! 
Come hame! come hame!” 





CHAPTER LXXXVII.—KITTY’S COMPROMISE: 

Tue grand day on which was to have been cele- 
brated Mr. and Mrs. Harris’s twentieth wedding 
anniversary, and which had been made such a day 
of trouble through Anthony Maude’s arrest, was, 
the children had been assured, not sacrificed, but 
only put off to be kept at ahappier period. The 
importance of the promised festivity was increased 
by several birthdays, which, instead of being cele- 
brated when they came to pass, were, by family 
consent, carried on to the account of that day. 
This pleasure-debt lay heavy on poor Harris’s 
shoulders during the trial, and kept on increasing 
and still increasing, as, with the failure of An- 
thony’s cause, his chances of paying it grew less 
and less; and on the day when the trial had 
ended, and Harris had come home with the awfal 
sentence ringing in his ears, the children, seeing 
him lay his head down on the table, and pash her 
little majesty from him, looked at one another 
with sad significance, for they felt their debtor 
was bankrupt, and each tried to swallow his or her 
own particular grievance as they best might, 
touching with sympathizing hands the chair on 
which he sat, and the table on which he hid his 
face from them. 

But when the news of Sleuth’s confession and 
Antiony’s pardon reached them, Harris was beset 
worse than ever about this grand day, and was 
greatly puzzled as to what to do, for everything he 
proposed was cried down as being many degrees 
below their expectations. 

At last, however, one morning, when he got up 
witha headache, through having racked his brains 
all night to hit upon some better plan than he had 
yet proposed, sudden light and relief came in the 
shape of a letter from Anthony, bidding all the 
family down to his house at Hengston. 

Not only on the day itself, but on the three days 
before it, was the dull-looking house at Long Wick- 
ham the noisiest, most ill-managed, disorderly, 
happiest, busiest house in ail the town. What 
preparations had to be made. What a trying on 
of dresses and rew suits. What a coddling and 
fattening of the horse, and tender anxieties as to 
his probable state of health on the day. What 
enthusiastic examinations of the carriage, to the 
beanties of which they had scarcely done justice 
in the past times of trouble. But now the boys 
made amends for their neglect by spending whole 
hours in it—to air the cushions, they said—and 
H..zris walked round and round it, when by chance 
it was deserted, and he could have it a minute to 
himself, and was never tired of breathing on it 
and rubbing it with his sleeve, to see how much 
brighter it would come. Once he locked himself 
in the coach-house, and looking shamefacedly 
over each shoulder, got into the carriage, and sat 
a minute with his hands on his knees in lonely 
and awful grandeur; but the noise of a mouse 
nibbling the rotten corn-bin made him turn out 
precipitately, and grow hot with shame at the 
thought of his childish action having been ob- 
served even by the little gray pensioners of the 
stables. 

During those days of bustle, and noise, and 
irregular meals; of wild, disorderly preparation, 
and vague, delightful anticipations, Harris and 
his wife had one trouble to perplex them, and make 
them steady, and keep them from going wild and 
running riot with the children. This trouble was 
Esau. He had never been near them since he 
parted from Kitty a night or two before the fire, 
and both Harris and his wife longed to see him, 
and spent anxious hours thinking and wondering 
about him. They watched Kitty with much curi- 
osity and anxiety, but it was hard to tell what her 
feelings were concerning him. She cried with 
pleasure when she heard what he had done for 
Anthony—but so did they all. Her father and 
mother, and the children, hoped a dozen times a 
day that they might find him with Anthony, but 
Kitty never said a word about it. 

On the night before the grand day, as the two 
lay awake, thinking about them each, Harris said, 
suddenly, as if the idea just occurred to him: 

“*T say, Bessie, you must stop that now.” 

** Stop what?” 

** Hinting of anything about Kitty. Mr. Anthony 
might have took it all very well when he was what 
he was, but now it’s very different ; he’s got his 
rights, and he and his ought to act up to ’em. 
Besides, I dare say it’s all our own conceit in the 
gitl made us think what we did. At any rate, it’s 
our dooty to regaz 1 it in that light under the pres- 
ent circumstances.” 


The next morning wos bright enough to nearly | 


blind the anxious little eyes that opened so carly 
to look at it—cloudless, blue, warm, hazy—in fact, 
the very perfection of a summer's morning. The 


petted young horse was pronounced so terribly | 


fresh, it took Mr. Gibsou, the foreman, and the 
blacksmith from over the way to hold him in. He 


stamped, pawed the ground, and snotted, and | 


stiffened his ears, and.seemed mad to-gee what lay 


behind the colored mist that hung in“theafistance | 


across the road, from tree to tree, like triitmphal 
flags, and canopies, and fantastic aérial aréves-for 





a royal party to pass under. 


“ And Lsay, Bessie, I never saw you look better 
in tay life.” 


Tom had insisted on driving, and the two boys 
were to squeeze in beside him. The maso:i’s sons, 
Esau’s two rivals, came to pack the carriage. 
There was a stool to get for Elizabeth 
feet, as she sat between her father and 
one seat; and there was to arrange 
children on the other, so as to leave 
Kitty. They had to wait a few minutes 
and then the carriage began to hu 
out, like a beehive, as she came down the 
and indeed, never was there a more charming 
queen of a holiday party than Miss Kitty, in her 
white muslin slip, silk bodice of Pomona green, 
and hat of satin straw, its broad brim looped up 
on one side with damask roses. . 

She smiled at the mason’s sons as she gave 
them her long lilac gloves and parasol to hold at 
the carriage door, not becausc she felt any more 
pleased with them than usual, but from being so 
confused by the cries of ‘‘ Oh, Kitty!” that she 
could scarcely tell one person from another. Her 
mother and father, as she sat down, looked at one 
another with eyes in whose joyful pride was min- 
gied a sort of apologetic expression, as if the two 
thought of their talk of the night before, and said 
silently to each other, ‘‘ Well, we cannot help it, 
you know.” 

Tom sprang to his seat. The blacksmith and 
Gibson parted hastily, one rushing to one side, 
one to another. Harris put out his long face and 
implored Tom to start carefully ; the stout little 
horse tugged and fretted as if he had an undraw- 
able weight behind him, then darted off as if he 
had nothing at all. Then came the exclamations 
and clapping of hands, and the delight of seeing 
well-known things it had taken so long to toil past 
before, fly, as it seemed, to meet them. 

But it is impossible for words to express what a 
journey, what a day it was; how everything was 
praised—the fields, the breeze, the sun itself—till 
the mere reflection of its blushes made their own 
cheeks burn. And then, the reception of the 
party by Anthony and his friends! How difficult 
it would have been for any of them to have de- 
scribed it afterward, and do justice to everybody's 
feelings on the occasion! They could tell, of 
course, the bare facts—how Anthony stood ont- 
side his door—the door of the house Harris had 
visited on the levée-day—bareheaded to receive 
them; how awfully nervous Mra. Harris got as she 
thought of little tiffs she had had with him on the 
subject of Elizabeth Jane’s right to varnish his 
designs with greasy muffin and bread-and-butter. 
How Harris wished, for the moment, he was not 
such a hopelessly common-looking man as he felt 
sure he was, and then how he forgot all about it 
with his hand in Anthony’s grasp, and words of 
congratulation on Anthony’s good fortune on his 
lips. How Clarissa, the lady whom they all knew 
so well, and honored so mnch, stooped and kissed 
the children, every one, and how she took both 
their mother’s hands, and said something so 
charming to her about her care of Anthony, and 
how prettily she turned and thanked Anthony for 
finding her such a bridesmaid as Kitty. How 
Anthony introduced them to Dr. Pompess, and 
how gushingly, overflowing, superabundantly con- 
descending he was. 

But still no Esau appeared, and at first Anthony 
turned off all inquiries concerning him by saying 
he was in London ; and it was not till the feast on 
the lawn was over and Dr. Pompess had drank 
everybody's health, from Anthony’s to little Eliza- 
beth Jane’s, and Harris had enjoyed a “here we 
go round the mulberry bush” with his children, 
that a piece of news came out which made “the 
grand day” as suddenly gloomy as if some dark 
thunder-clond had obscured the sun. 

Anthony first took them all in-doors, and read 
them a deed of gift he had had prepared, giving 
to himself and Harris, in trust for Esau, the house 
they were now in, and the surrounding land, and 
also Anthony’s share in the business of John 
Harris & Co., on condition that he took the name 
and arms of Mande with as little delay as possible. 

That his partner would do this had been poor 
Harris’s pet hope for some days past; and when 
Anthony told him that the lad had flatly refused 
to accept the deed, and had declared his intention 
of going abroad, the long, thin face grew loager, 
and the pale eyes gave one look of the’ greatest 
reproach and grief at a certain little fair, droop- 
ing head in the circle of listeners. To lose at ona 
sweep his partner and the lad he had begun to 
look upon as one of his own sons, was a blow that 
made him begin to doubt the solidity of every- 
thing he was concerned in. He stood looking 
down on the floor for some minutes after Anthony 
had ceased speaking, twirling his two thumbs 
round and round one another, and it was not until 
the doctor gave one of his impressive coughs that 
the poor man recollected himself, and reddened 
up at the thought of his having so far forgot his 
manners as to have been thinking more of his 
own private feelings than the good company in 
whose presence he was. He, therefore, rallied aa 
promptly as possible, and remonstrated with Mra, 
Harris, who was blubbering in her handkerchief, 
and crying out emphatically against the poor lad‘s 
being sent to foreign parts to be skinned alive and 
** tommy-hoaxed.” 

In spite of Harris's spasmodic efforts to restore 
cheertulness to the party, his wife’s low spirits 
' were rapidly becoming contagious, when the door 
was thrown open, and who should stand before 
them but the subject of their griet. 

He stood with the door in his hand, looking at 
them first with amazement, then gloomy anney- 
ance. é 

“Esau, let me explain,” said Anthony, goig 
' toward him. me 
Esau looked at him like a young savage. 
- -I thank 
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“Esau, you'd never grieve thew so deeply as 
not to speak to them?” 

And feeling very ridiculous in his passion, with 
& coaxing woman on each side of him—for Mrs. 
Harris had taken his other hand—and perhaps 
seeing, with half an eye, that a certain little guilty 
face had, since his entrance, vanished from the 
room, he allowed himself, with an ill-grace, to be 
led to Harris, whose warm grasp and moist eyes 
reproached him more than words could have done 
for his ungrateful intention of going away without 

him. 

A look from Clarissa drew Anthony’s attention 
to the vacant chair, and, after a whispered word 
with her, he, too, was missing from the room. 

The room through which Kitty had gone led 
into a little room, with long windows opening to 
the garden. Anthony, when he first went in, 
thought nobody was ‘here, for it was twilight by 
this time, and he could only see straight from the 
door to the window, but a voice cried out to him 
instantly : 

“Ob, Mr, Anthony, what shall I do? Let me 
go back to the Miss Pattisons. Pray—pray ask 
father to let me go back, so as he may stay. I'm 
making mischief with everybody, and I’m sure it’s 
not my fault. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” 

She came forward a little in the moonlight, her 
rosy hands clasped on her green bodice, her face 
drooping low over them, the pretiiest picture of 
distress imaginable. 

‘Now, Kitty,” said Anthony, assuming @ very 
grave and paternal tone and manner, as he placed 
her a chair, on which she dropped, tremblingly, 
**T have long wished to have a little talk with you. 
Do you know, Kitty, I don’t think you have behaved 
altogether fairly to me ?” 

The tearful lttle-face looked up, and assumed 
a surprised and retrospective air. 

** Here have I,” went on Anthony, “‘always made 
you my confidante, and told you my dearest secreia 
4nd hopes, which I would not have done to any 
one in the world but yourself.” 

** And, oh, sir,” interrupted Kitty, “I do so like 
her! She is more than ever you told me; and 
what a sweet dress she has on! Is it the same 
both sides, sir, do you think ?—and willit wash ?— 
and don’t you like mother’s, Mr. Anthony?” 

Kitty bit her lips, and was much ashamed of 
this bit of gossip the instant it was uttered. But 
Anthony knew it was said in that guile which be- 
longs only to the purest simplicity of heart ; and 
he smiled, to remember that he himself in bis 
rhapsodies about Clarissa, had often talked to 
Kitty about the colors that became her best, and 
both had even gone so far as to wonder which 
Kitty would first see her in. And it was her 
mother’s first satin gown that was being worn on 
this grand day ; that, too he knew; for had he not 
been consulted during the inspection of number- 
less patterns? So he only smiled and said : 

“My dear Kitty, you are all a credit to me. 
Your mother looks charming ; and Clarissa says 
we shall want no roses in the church to-morrow if 
you are there, But to return to what I was say- 
ing. Do you think, now, you have used me well, 
Kitty, in listening to all my confidences, and never 
telling me one word about yourself?” 

Kitty looked down, guiltily silent. 

** And yet you must know well enough,” con- 
tinued Anthony, “that one subject on which you 
have never breathed a word, I must, just now, 
especially, have the deepest interest in. Now, 
mind, Kitty, do not mistake me. I would not, for 
the world, influence you in the matter, one way or 
the other ; but I do think it is rather hard that I 
should have to lose the only relative I have that I 
care for, on your account, as it seems, without 
hearing from your own lips whether it is absolutely 
necessary.” 

** I could go back to the Miss Pattisons,” sobbed 
Kitty, “ and then it wouldn’t be necessary—would 
it?” 

**T don’t think it would make any differance, 
Kitty. I believe that if you were there two or 
three years, it would be the same with Esau when 
you came back. No; I think decidedly it is better 
for him to go, if you are sure there is no hope of 
your ever caring for hinf. But, Kitty, what I want 
to say to you is, be very sure in your own mind, 
and let your father and myself be sure, that this 
separation—which we shall both feel keenly—is 
best for your happiness. It is not only my un- 
willingness to lose Esau makes me anxious to get 
this from you, but my fear that he will never do 
any good away from us all.” 

** Oh, sir! sobbed Kitty, with her head almost 
in her lap, “‘ has he done any good with us?” 

“Tf you knew what he was when he first came 
to me,” anewered Anthony, “‘I think you would 
say that he had; but you must remember, Kitty, 
that Esau’s life has been a very strange one. I 
do believe—and you know me well enough, I 
trust, to feel sure that I would not deceive you on 
such a matter—but I do believe that he only 
wants some good and strong motive in life, and 
he would be as steadfast as a rock. He won't do 
his duty because it is his duty. They made duty 
ugly for him, Kitty, from the first, and he turned 
his back upon it and hated it. I'm afraid he 
won't find it any more tempting beyond seas, I 
know one who would have made it attractive for 
him over whatever thorns and stones he had to 
follow it; but she knows best abont it, and I 
entreat her not to make mistakes, Don’t do, for 
my sake, Kitty, and your father’s, what you 
would not do for your own. That would be a 
mistake, and would bring trouble, as nearly all 
mistakes do, Don’t think"you will try and care 
for Beau if you do not already do so, You never 
will, You kave seen enough of him, in all con- 
science; but now I am going to ask you, Kitty, to 
be as kind and faithful a little iriend as you have 
always been to me, and to tell me frankly—” 

-Anthony paused an instant, and the fair, bowed- 
down head little dreamed what had made him do 
so—namely, the sight of a dark face at the 
window, vehemently signing to him to take no 
botice, 


“To tell me fravkly,” continued Anthony, “ do 
you now love him ?” 

There was a singing noise in Kitty’s ears, and 
she almost wished the floor would open and 
swallow her up, to save her answering Mr. 
Anthony's question. He had bent lower and 
lower. She felt a hand on one of hers. How 
kind Mr. Anthony was—how very kind ; but, how- 
ever, should she look up and answer? The hand 
gave hers such a friendly and assuring grasp, she 
felt she must speak. 

“ Bat, sir,” she sobbed, without looking up, but 
pressing the timidly and gratefully, 
“wouldn't it do if—if—if you told him I was only 
going to—to try to like him—that is, I mear, if I 
tell you I—I love him?” - . 

_ Aad she pressed the hand again, as if beseech- 
ing Mr. Anthony not to think her capricious and 
troublesome, and lifted up a tearful little face. 

“Yes, Kitty darling, that will do,” said Esau, 
whose hand she held, and whose face hers touched 
as it looked up, 





THE END. 
EXHIBITION OF T NATIONAL 
A ‘ 

As usual on thé evening previous to the 
opening, the National Academy of invited their 
friends to a private view of the We noticed 
that the Academy had the bad tas an offense 
which was very upon last winter. 
The Council have again publicly their invitations 


for sale. There is no need tocomment upon such a 
course of conduct—the mere mention of the fact 
should be sufficient condemnation. If the two or three 
gentlemen who have the credit of managing the affairs 
of the Academy showed less desire to turn an honest 
penny on every occasion, they would be more likely to 
continue to that institution the reputation for dignity 
and courtesy which it formerly enjoyed. 

The first thing which strikes the eye on entering the 
Academy galleries should naturally be the pictures on 
the walls. In the present case, however, the first thing 
one sees is the wall itself. The color which has been 
selected to hang the pictures against is a very beautiful, 
delicate shade of gray, which is very fine in itself, 
and contrasts admirably with the deep red tone em- 
ployed for the base and cornice, but is unfortunately 
the most damaging tint which could possibly be 
selected as a back-ground for an oil painting of any 
description whatever. This unfortunate gray has the 
well-known property of forcing all pure colors to an 
unnatural degree of intensity, and at the same time of 
fouling more or less all broken tints. We need only 
instance Mr. Gignoux’s large landscape, in which the 
beautiful aérial tones of the distance are converted by 
opposition of the gray wall into painfully crude blues, 
while, on the contrary, Mr. Gifford’s glowing sky in his 
large upright picture is forced by the same unfortunate 
gray wall into hot and artificial-looking tints, which the 
painter never put there. It is a matter of surprise that 
the managers of the Academy, who, after so many years’ 
experience of hanging their own pictures, might be 
supposed to have some practical knowledge of the 
subject, should have committed a blunder which any re- 
spectable house decorator would have avoided. The only 
simple tint which can be safely used to hang all classes 
of pictures against, is a very cool and low-toned red, a 
color which gives equally a glow to warm pictures, and 
a silvery quality to cool ones, 

A certain daily paper has seen fit to class as disap- 
pointed painters, Bohemians, and lager-beer drinking 
critics, all who have written of the Academy from a true 
point of view, that is, giving credit where it has been 
due, and condemning the bad, contending that it is the 
duty of the critic to view ev with a lenient eye, 
and that the mere painting of a let it be ever 
so bad—entitles a man to the respect and admiration of 
the public. Now, this is all wrong, and if persistently 
persevered in, will do more to ruin the prospects of art 





foreign pictures, You 
with unjust praise, e the elder ones will naturally 
fall into the same error, and all because there is a cer- 
tain class of men who are op pochaaires that they are 
afraid to speak the trath. 


the true interests of Art at heart, toraise up their voices 
in solemn protestation an abuse that will, be- 
ee bring down Art toa level of medi- 


ocrity. 
The best portraits exhibited as usual, those of 
Mr. Eiott and Mr. Baker. Mr. Elliott's heads are sl. 
ways Very fime, and are characterized. me yous by un- 


ows of his flesh—a 
will see sooner than any critic, 

trait of a boy, in the south room, has hardly any of 
quality, and is the finest ren of boyish expres- 
sion that we have ever seen. Mr, ‘8 heads 
the only portraits in the Academy year in 

the shadows are correct in color, His trait of Mr. 
Ellictt is particularly noticeable for those 

which go to make up a fine portrait. 

There are other portraits, good, bad and indifferent; 
of some of these we may speak by-and-by; of the rest, 
the less said the better. 

It seems to us, looking at the subject from a merely 
common-sense point of view, that two things are abso- 
lutely necessary in painting a picture. in the first 
place, color is the distinctive part in ay the rep- 
resentation of form, without color, becomes merely a 
light and shade drawing, and belongs to another de- 

ent of art; consequently, if a painting fails in 
color, it faila in ite most important element, and the 
artist should have made, not a painting, but a drawing 
in black and white chalk, or a model in clay. Color, 
therefore, is the first requisite in painting. The second 
requisite in painting, as in all other art, seems to us to 
be this, that it should look like the thing it is intended 
| to represent. We shall be guided by these two very | 
simple canons in criticism in noticing the pictures in 
the Academy, 80 we state them as plainly as possible in 
the firet place. 

Nos. 6 and 129, “Designs for Fans on Kid,” by Mr. 
J. W. Ebninger, are both gems in their way, strong in 
color, free in design, and altogether admi ie. 

Nos, 34 and 64, two charcoal drawings, by Mr, W. M. 
Hunt, although somewhat tricky in execution, are very 
fine in effect, 

Noa. 15 and 73, Portraits, by Miss Harriet FE. Cheney, 
remind us very pleasantly of the admirable crayon 
heads of the late Mr. Seth Cheney. 

No, 108, “The Suspicious Note,” by G. W. Figs, 
possesses scarcely a redeeming point. It may well be 
asked why so men, not members of the National 
Academy, who it really fine pictures, haye them. 
hang over when sash: 


things 
aS pas eadomiclane,are bung on the 
line in ? poussiing remaal 
= is eaaal apie tm imaux Dog,” by M 
No. “4 an Esqu x ," by Mr. 
.8 simply, curious, 
” by Mr. John Pope, is a 
most excellent piece of drawing, and particularily good 





200d, also the details of arms. The attitudes are easy, 
poor 


NORTH ROOM. 
No. 136, “‘ The Cactus Pithaiza,”” by Mr. W. J. is 
painted with Lc) and Ps 


ppp I 
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ie 

Benson 


afternoon of 
this; and will agree with us that Mr. Benson has ed 
clouds no more carefully than he has studied figures, 
solitary or otherwise. 

No. 156. “‘ Comfort in Weariness,”’ by Mr. E. Johnson, 
though containing the ness inevitable chimney, 
is very fine in color and sentiment. 

No. 155. “On the Housatonic River,’’ by Mr. T. A. 
Richards. Mr. Richards exhibits five pictures, all of 
which are very well hung, and none of which are any 
better than the pictures he usually exhibits, 

No. 174. “The Fool and His Shadow,” by Mr. M. 
—_ dr. A badly drawn figure, with an impossible 
8 iW. 


No. 175, “The Mill in the Dingle,” by Mr, A. F. 
Bellows, is exquisite in its rendering of summer’s 
greens, and fine in handling. It is altogether one of 
the best pictures Mr. Bellows has given us. 

No, 181, “ Pond Lilies,’”’ by Mrs. Jane Hunt, is a most 
delightful piece of flower-painting. 

No. 190, “ Still Life,” by Mr. J. U. Dolph, is very 
strongly and truthfully painted, and very fine in color, 





BOMBARDMENT OF VALPARAISO. 


Tue last mail from South America brings us 
intelligence, not unexpected, of the bombardment of 
Valparaiso by the Spanish fleet, which for some time 
has blockaded the harbor of that city. On the 27th 
March, Admiral Nufiez, informed the authorities that 
on the 31st he should bombard the city, unless the terms 
of his Government were complied with, and gave four 
days’ notice, in order that women, children and non- 
combatants might be ‘removed from danger. The 
Chilean Minister of Foreign Affairs decided that the 
terms proposed by the Spanish Admiral could not be 
accepted; and when this decision was known, consider- 
able alarm was manifested in the city, and many of the 
inhabitants began transferring their goods and furni- 


No. 140. “Cloud Towers,” Mr. E. Benson. Mr. | 
feeb ger peer | heights rushed into the city and strove to check the 


Numancia, the other two vessels continuing the bom- . 
bardment. 
The shots of the Vencedora crashed through the Ex- 


change, and then struck the palace, knocking the mor- 
tar in all directions. Many of her shells passed through 
Tows of houses several squares from the public build- 
ings, setting them on fire, and threatening the destruc- 
tion of large pdrtions of the city. 

The bombardment continued with great severity for 
three hours, when, having thrown between 2,000 and 
3,000 shot and shell, the Admiral gave the signal to with- 
draw, and the bombardment ceased. 

The destruction of property was very great. The 

containing several millions of dollars’ worth 
of merchandise, were demolished and burned. The 
Hotel de la Union, and all that portion of the city in ita 
immediate vicinity, were consumed. 

Immediately after the firing ceasea, tne people on the 





conflagration, in which they partially succeeded. Owing 
to the fact that most of the inhabitants had left the 
place, the number of killed and wounded was com- 
paratively small. 

Notwithstanding the promise of Admiral Nufiez to 
respect all church and hospital buildings, every religious 
and charitable institution was shelled, as well as a por- 
tion of the city composed alone of private residences, 
The churches are all situated in localities remote from 
the public buildings, and were designated by large white 
flags. They could not have been struck by shot unless 
the Spaniards had intentionally fired at them. None ot 
the churches or hospitals received less than three shots; 
and the Convent of the Barron, on the hills, which was 
occupied by women and children, was struck 21 times, 
Two women were killed in their houses on the heights, 
where every one supposed they would have been secure; 
and a number of children are reported to have been 
killed in other localities distant from the objects threat- 
ened by Admiral Nufiez in his manifesto, Shots were 
also fired at the groups of spectators a mile from the 
business part of the city, rendering it necessary for the 
authorities to station a line of sentries along the ridges 
back of the town, so as to prevent the people from col- 
lecting in crowds and thus drawing the enemy’s fire. 

It is understood that Coquimbo, Caldera, Callao, and 
all accessible points on the coast are to be scourged in 
& similar manner, and that the orders of the Spanish 
commander are, to do all the damage he can, with the 
force at his disposal. 

Cur illustration of this affair shows the position of the 
attacking fleet, and the portions of the city that were 
the especial objecta of vengeance. The Custom House 
stands at the end of the Mole, and near it are the ware- 
houses that were burned. The Palace is back the 
Custom House a short distance, and is marked by the 
rising flames. The entire view is a graphic picture of 
the attack, and will convey to our readers a vivid con- 
ception of the outrage upon a defenseless and unre- 
sisting city. 








A KINC’S FUNERAL. 


PropaBLy no greater, possibly no less amount 
of sham and parade was ever enacted over poor human 
clay than at the funeral of the late King of Belgium, 
whose mouth was stuffed full of cotton to give his wrin- 
kled cheeks fullness, and whose ashen cheeks were enam- 
eled and painted in the style of the latest and costliest 





ture to places of safety. 

In the meantime, strenuous efforts were made by the | 
representatives of foreign powers, and especially by the | 
United States Minister, Gen. Kilpatritk, and Commo- | 
dore Rogers, to avert the threatened storm and save the | 
doomed city, and strong hopes were entertained that 
Admiral Nufiez would forego his determination and 
spare the town. But no peaceable adjustment of the 
difficulties could be made, and all foreign opposition to 
the Spanish having vanished, Nufiez prepared to attack 
the city. Early on the morning of the 3ist (the four 
days’ grace having elapsed), he notified the foreign 
squadrons to retire out of range of his guns. The Eng- 
lish squadron first complied with this notification, 
followed slowly by the ships of the American fleet, 
which dropped into line @ mile and @ half from the | 
shore. The morning was one of the most beautiful of | 
the season, and the waters of the bay, smooth as a 
mirror, reflected the oytline of every vessel, while 
thousands of people covered the hills, awaiting in sullen 
anxiety the impending attack. Shortly before eight 
o’clock the enemy’s vessels began to mancuvre, the 
flag-ship Numancia taking up her position immediately 
in front o: the Mole, and about a mile from the shore, 
At ten minutes after eight a.m., she fired two blank 
shots as a warning to the non-combatants of the city, 
that the attack was about to commence. 


| 
Afew minutes before nine, the Villa de Madrid, fol- | 
lowed by the Blanca and the Vencedora, startedin. The | 
leading frigate steamed slowly toward the Mole, and st 
twelve minutes past nine, opened from her starboard 
with a single 32-pounder, at a dista of 200 yards, the 
shot striking in the sides of the precipice over the 
Custom House. A cheer of defiance from the hill above 
was drowned in the roar of a broadside, and the Blanca | 
joining in the fire, both vessels thundered at the Custom 
House. Immense clouds of red dust rolled up, like | 
belches of smoke, from the walls, as the shot struck 
them, and the. reverberations from the surround- 
ing bluffs added horror to the sound of the gune and | 
the devilish scream of the shells. As the frigates fol- | 
lowed the arc of the beach, and lost the renge of the 
Custom House, they ceased firing, opening again when 
opposite the Bolsa (or xchange) and the palace of the 
Governor. Three broadsides were poured into these; 
and the frigates, turning their heads outward, moved 
into position with their port guns bearing on the Custom 
House, and resumed their fire. 


In the meantime, the Resolucion had dropped astern 

of the Numancia, and opened on the railroad buildings, 

The Vencedora coming in more rapidly, sent a few of 

her rifled 68-pound shells into the Custom House; and, 

passing the Blanca and Villa de Madrid, turned and 

took a position from which she could fire through the 

Bolsa, and rake thet portion of the city between the 

Palace and the Custom House. 

At this time, half-past nine, the frigates commenced 

a steady fire, the Villa de Madrid and Blanca firing 

rapidly, their shots going in and through the Custom 

House. The Vencedora. fired deliberately, ber shots | 
not averaging more than one every five minutes, and | 
doing much damage to private buildings. The Reso- | 
lncion kept up almost « constant fire on the depot, in | 
which the Vencedora occasionally joined from her star- 

board; but the shots from the former were very wild, 

most of them passing up on the hills 200 feet high. | 
There being little or no wind, the smoke settled down | 
heavily, and drifted off toward the eastern part of the | 
city, so slowly that its movement was scarcely percep- | 
tible, the blue rings from the mouth of the guns rising 

up end preserving their symmetry for many minutes. 

At quarter past ten the Blanca ceased firing, dropped 











No, #1. “A Stali in the Arms Bazaar at Constanti- 








nople.” Walter Gould. In this the contrast of colur ig ' pended her fire on the depot and moved up near the, 


beck astern of the Villa de Madrid and rvmajned silent 
for some time. Ten minutes afirr the Resolucion sas- 


Parisian doll. A writer in Temple Bar describes the 
scenes and incidents of the funeral of the King, giving 
the place of honor to the “Can,” which was 
through the streets, and with the construction of which 
he seems to have had some familiarity : 


“We walked slowly around the gigantic shell. De- 
spite its air of solidity, the vast mass tottered tremu- 
lously when touched; and on stooping underneath the 
fringe at iis foot, and looking up, at the request of our 
enthusiastic conductor, we saw that it was so hollow 
and fragile that we asked how much the coffin it was 
built to support would be likely to weigh. More than 
an English tun! How, then, will it be raised to the bier 
at the summit of the car, and how will this frail struc- 
ture support its weight? ‘Oh, you don’t understand. 
The bier is -_ supposed to hold the body; that’—and 
the diminis! interest in the subject talked of was 
very apparent in the s er’s changed tone and manner 
—‘ we shove in here, between the wheels, so that it will 
steady the entire affair. Ah, yes; the bier is beautiful; 
and it will touch their hearts to see the crown and 
sceptre and the cloak upon it, as it is driven slowly 
through the streets to-morrow. No one will suspect 
that the King is down here, a few inches from the 
ground; and this heavy gold fringe will hide him nicely.” 
The practical views here expressed turned out to Ye 
correct. Quietly in @ sort of boot, and un- 
doubtedly acting as it to his own funeral-car, the 
mortal remains of Lecpold, King of the Belgians, wera 
conveyed through thousands upon thousands of up- 
turned faces, the rapt interest of which was concen. 
trated on the 8 pen high in the air, and not one 
of whom thought of gazing upon the portion of the car 
where it really lay."’ 








To Lapres Awkwarpiy Srrvartep. — The 
editor of the Englishi:--.1n’s Domestic Magazine warranta 
the efficacy of either of the following methods of reply- 
ing to a gentleman when they pop the question: 1. 
(Especially recommended to blondes): Pause, sigh vary 
soft, then open your eyes with a good deal of wonder 
(of course you have been trying to make it out, and 
can’t), look your lover in the face, and say, ““ What— 
what do you mean, dear Alfred?”’ If the last words are 

ken with a little tremble, so much the better, 2. 

ery suitable for brunettes): Give astart, fash a glance 
at the — i, and he unable to speak 
your emotion; one hand pressed high on your bosom 
will express this effectual a bm in the hands of 
anybody, and generally cansidered a clmcher. Burst 
into tears, covering your face with your hands. If you 
can’t cry, drop your head upon the inquisitor’s sh er, 
| a ry bs 1” 4, For “merry Cs 
and nice girla, it enough to say, “No!” 
shake their choulders, and look } pretty. ‘ _ 


Sincutar Case.—One of our exchanges says 
there is a young man in a town in Vermont who cannot 
speak to his father, Previous to his birth, some difference 
arose between lis mother and her husband, and for a 
considerable time she refused to speak to him. This 
difficulty was subsequently healed—the child was born, 
and in due time began to talk—but when sitting with 
his father was invariably silent. it continued so till 
it was five years ola, when the father, after having 
exhausted his powers of persuasion, threatened it with 
punishment for his stubbornness. When the punish- 
ment was inflicted, it elicited nothing but sighs and 
groans, which told but too plainly that the little sufferer 
was vainly endeavoring to speak. Al) who were present 
united in this opinion—that is was impossible for the 
child to speak to his father: and time proved their 
opinion to be correct. At a mature age its efforts to 
converse with its parent could only produce the most 
bitter sighs and groans. A similar case. >~iwn to 
many persons now living, occurred in « ot the 
western counties in this State. The son is nuw uving, 
and is a msn af ordinary intelligence; is 2 sarmer, and 
resided with his father up to the time of the death of 
the latter, which occurred when the sou was abont 20 
years of = Many expedients were cried and failed 
to induce him to speak to his father: and although he 
rarely conversed with his associates about other mat- 
tera, immediatcly became silent when asked the reason 
why he did not speak Yo his father. We never heard 
that the parents of this man had any difficulty beiore 
his birth as that alluded to above, 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE OLD STONE HOUSE GUILFORD, CONN. 


THE OLD STONE HOUSE 


Guilford, Conn., the Oldest Building 
in this Country. 


Tuose fond of cherishing relics of the past, will 
be pleased with the sketch of the old stone house 
in Guilford. The spirit of the American people in- 
clines to the practical, rather than thé venerable, 
yet few will contemplate this token of a former 
generation without deep interest. It is one of the 
old landmarks, rapidly giving place to the require- 
ments of the day, but eround which many tender 
associations still cluster, and which might furnish 
the theme for an instructive homily. 

This building was erected by the company who 
first settled the town, about the year 1640. The 
leader, or head of the company, was Henry Whit- 
field, a minister of the Church of England, and 
one of the number of those who were called Non- 
Conformists. 

This house was built for him. The stone of 
which the building is constructed was brought 
on hand-barrows from a ledge some considerable 
distance from the place where the house stands. 
The cement used in building the walls is said 
now to be harder than the stoneitself. The walls, 
which are about two feet in thickness, were plas- 
tered 15 or 20 years since. . 

Mr. Whitfield, and several others of the com- 

y who came to this place in 1639, returned to 
. land in 1649. This house was used by the 
first settlers as a kind of fort for some time, to 
defend themselves the hostile savages, 
and afterward by the inhabitants of the town as a 
place of refuge from the shot and shells of the 
British men-of-war that passed up and down the 
sound during the war of the Revolution. The 
first marriage which took place in this town was 
solemnized in this building. The supper which 
was. provided for the oceasion consisted of pork 
and peas. This house is now occupied, and in 
good repair, 








OUT-DOOR SPORTS. 

Tue increasing attention devoted to out-door 
sports, ball-playing, rowing, etc., is especially 
commendable, and everything that will foster 
these innocent, healthful and invigorating pas- 
times should be encouraged. We have heard 
much of the physical degeneracy of the American 
people, who havé often been represented as be- 
coming effeminate, and receding from the stand- 
ards of manly development recognized in other 
countries, and we have been ready to admit that, 
in some respects, the charge is well founded. Our 
system of education, our modes of business, our 
social habits, all tend to excite the intellectual 
powers at the expense of the physical; and so we 
have gained mental activity and acuteness by 
sacrificing bodily vigor and endurance. 

The old aphorism, “a sound mind in a health- 
ful body,” has been too much overlooked ; but the 
day of such folly is past, and we are now beginning 
a course of edycation that makes good health and 
muscular energy paramount, In all our cities 





and large towns, ball and boating, riding and 
other sporting clubs are organized, and have their 
regular times, for exercise, and their diversions 
are not less advantageous to themselves than in- 
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REAR VIEW OF THE OLD STONE HOUSE, GUILFORD.—-FROM SKETCHES BY H. C. CURTIS. 


benefited incaleulably, both in a physical and 
moral point of view. 

Ball playing and rowing are perhaps the most 
popular sports a the present time, and those who 
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MR. JAMES HAMMILL, OF PITTS6URG, P4., THE CHAMPION OABSMAN OF AMERICA. 


teresting to crowds of spectators who eagerly , are regarded as champions in either of them, 





skill and speed, he has almost uniformly been 
successful, and in contests with the most accom- 
plished oarsmen of our country was declared the 
victor. On the 2ist of April he sailed for Eng- 
land, for the purpose of testing the abilities of 
Harry Kelly, the acknowledged champion of that 
country, and should he succeed in making arrange- 
ments for a race, he will doubtless prove that 
American boats, like American yachts, are always 
the winning craft. Mr. Hammill took with hima 
boat built expressly for his use, which is 33 feet 
long, and weighs only 28 pounds. With this boat 
he is confident he can maintain his reputation as 
a successful rower. Mr. Hammill is still a young 
man, being only 29 years of age, and is a resident 
of Pittsburg, Pa. 


AN AFRICAN VILLACE TAVERN. 


THosr familiar with the elegancies and com- 
forts of modern hotels, would find themselves 
sadly out of place in an African public-house. 
But as our ideas of comfort and luxury are rela- 
tive, possibly the savage enjoys himself as much, 
in his own estimation, with his boon companions, 
as the frequenters of the Metropolitan or Fifth 
Avenue Hotels in New York. A late traveler in 
Eastern Africa thus describes the village “ pub- 
lic-house,” called in that country the Iwanza : 

“Of these buildings there are two in every 
settlement, generally built at opposite sides, 
fronting the normal Mremba tree, which sheds its 
filmy shade over the public court-yard. That of 
the women, being a species of harem, was not 
visited; as travelers and strangers are ‘always 
admitted into the male Iwanza, it is more readily 
described. This public-house is a large hut, some- 
what more substantial than those adjoining, often 
smeared with smooth clay, and decorated here 
and there with broad columns of the ovals before 
described, and the prints of palms dipped in ashes 
and placed flat like the hands in ancient Egyptian 
buildings. The roof is generally a thatch raised 
a foot above the walls, an excellent plan for venti- 
lation in these regions. Outside, the Iwanza is 
defended against the incursions of cattle by 
roughly barked trunks of trees resting upon 
stout uprights ; in this space men sit, converse, 
and smoke. The two doorways are protected by 
rude charms suspended from the lintel, hares’ 
tails, zebras’ manes, goats’ horns, and other 
articles of prophylactic virtue. Inside, half the 
depth is appropriated to the Ubiri, a huge stand- 
ing bed-frame, formed like the plank benches of 
a civilized guard-room, by sleepers lying upon 
horizontal cross bars; these are supported by 
forked trunks, about two feet long, planted firmly 
in the ground. The floor is of stamped earth. 
The furniture of the Iwanza consists of a hearth 
and grinding stone ; spears, sticks, arrows, and 
shilialahs are stuck to smoke in the dingy rafter 
ceiling, or are laid upon hooks of crooked wood 


watch the games. Our people are thus tempted | no small distinction. We present an excellen | depending from the sooty cross beams; the 
from their confinement to the fields and forests, | portrait of Mr. James Hammill, the champio, coum rs are occupied by elephant the vit and 
the pure air and bright skies of the country, and | oarsman of America. In various trials of | similar articles. In this public-house the villager, 
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SPEARING TURTLE s¥ THE MOSQUITO INDIANS.—SEE PAGE 142, 


spend their days, and often, even though married, 
their nights, gambling, eating, drinking, smoking, 
chatting, and sleeping, like a litter of puppies, 
destitute of clothing, and using one other’s backs, 
breasts, and stomachs as nea 


THE ORIGIN OF CAST IRON. 


Tue cast iron which comes from the blast fur- 
nace may, from its useful quality of fusibility, be 
immediately used, as every one knows, for manu- 
facturing purposes, by re-melting it and pouring 
it into molds of any required shape, this being the 


business of the iron-founder. Simple as this ap- 
pears, the use of cast iron is only of modern date 
compared with that of its purer rival. It may be 


obscurely traced to the fifteenth century, if not 
earlier ; but the process of casting was beset with 
many mechanical difficulties, which were not 
thoroughly vanquished till about 1700, when Abra- 
ham Darby, an intelligent mechanic, who had 
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him with four of the sheep which he had saved, 
He sold their wool in order to buy better clothing 
for himself, and afterward disposed of the sheep, 
80 that he might obtain money to travel to Bris- 
tol and seek his fortune. Afraid of being pressed 
for a soldier if found in Bristol ont of place, he 
requested his master to recommend him as an 
apprentice to a relative, who was one of the part- 
ners of the celebrated Abraham Darby of the 
Baptist Mills. The boy was accordingly sent into 
the brass works until he should procure employ- 
ment. As he was looking on during the trials of 
Dutch workmen to cast iron, he said to Abraham 
Darby that he thought he saw how they had missed 
it. He begged to be allowed to try, and he and 
Abraham Darby remaiyed alone in the workshop 
the same night for the purpose. Before morning 
they had cast an iron pot. The boy Thomas 
entered into an agreement to serve Abraham 
Darby and keep the secret. He was enticed by 
the offer of double wages to leave his master, but 
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AN INGENIOUS THIEF—AN AUSTRALIAN »TEALING BLACKSMITH’S TOOLS. 


brought some Dutch workmen to establish a brass 
foundry at Bristol, conceived that cast iron might 
be substituted for brass, and prevailed upon his 
workmen to make the experiment, but without 
success, until a happy incident occurred, in con- 
nection with which the following interesting anec- 
dote is related: About this period a Welsh shep- 
herd-boy, named John Thomas, succeeded in 


rescuing a flock of his master’s sheep from a snow- | 
| same process was practiced and kept secret at 


drift, and later in the spring of the same year, 
during heavy rain and the melting of the snow, he 


swam a river to fetch home a herd of mountain | 
These he collected and drove to the river, | 


|\NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS OF THE 


cattle. 
but the ford had now become a boiling torrent. 
He nevertheless crossed it on the back of an ox, 
and brought home the whole herd in safety. As 
a reward for his courage, his master presented 





AFRICAN PUBLIC HOUSE OF VITLAGE TAVERN. 














he continued nobly faithful, and afterward showed 
his fidelity to his master’s widow and children in 
their evil days. From 1709 to 1828 the family of 
Thomas were confidential and much valued agents 
to the descendants of Abraham Darby. For more 
than 100 years after the night on which Thomas 
and his master made their successful experiment 
of producing an iron casting in a mold of fine sand, 
with its two wooden frames and its air-holes, the 


Coalbrookdale with plugged keyholes and barred 
doors. 








OLDEN TIME. 
Lewis Jeremiah Avershaw. 


Tas criminal was one of the most daring 
and unrepentant sinners that ever died by the 
hands of the executioner. There has too fre. 
quently been, among the most hardened, an 
affected contempt of death and a foolhardiness 
of behavior, on their exit from this world, which 
makes every one shudder. 1n this criminal it was 
peculiarly exemplified. 

Avershaw was an old offender, and had com- 
mitted numerous crimes which called aloud for 
justice. He was at length brought to trial at 
Croydon, in Surrey, England, on the 30th of July, 
1795, charged on two indictments ; one for having 
feloniously shot at, and murdered, David Price, 
an officer belonging to the police-oflice ; the other, 
for having, at the same time and place, fired a 
pistol at Bernard Turner, another officer, with 
intent to murder him. The prisoner at the bar, 
being a person of ill-fame, hed been suspected of 
haviug perpetrated a number of felonies ; and the 
magistrates having received information against 
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ORIGIN OF 


him, sent, as was their duty, an order for his 
apprehension. To execute the warrant, the de- 
ceased, Price, and another officer, went to the 
Three Brewers, a public-house, where they under- 
stood he was drinking in company with some 
other persons. At the entrance of a parlor in the 
house the prisoner appeared in a posture of 
resistance ; and holding a loaded pistol in each 
of his hands he, with threats and imprecations, 
desired the officers to stand off, as he would 
otherwise fire at them. The officers, however, 
attempted to rush in and seize him ; on which he 
discharged both the pistols at the same instant, 
lodging the contents of one in the body of Price, 
and with the other wounding Turner very severely 
in the head. Price, after languising a few hours, 
died of the wound. 

He was accordingly tried; and, upon the testi- 
mony of one witness, found guilty on a second 
capital indictment. The prisoner, who, contrary 
to general expectation, had in a great measure 
hitherto refrained from his usual audacity, now 
began, with unparalleled insolence of expression 
and gesture, to ask his lordship if he “‘ was to be 
murdered by the evidence of one witness?” 
several times repeating the question, till the jury 
returned him—guilty. When the black cap was 
put on, the prisoner regardless of his dreadful 





situation, at the same time put on his hat, ob- 


CAST IRON. 


serving the judge with contemptuous looks while 
he was passing the sentence. 

At the place of execution, he appeared entirely 
unconcerned. He had a flower in his mouth, his 
bosom was thrown cpen, and he kept up an 
incessant conversation with the persons who rode 
beside the cart ; frequently laughing and nodding 
to others of his acquaintance whom he perceived 
in the crowd, 


AN INCENIOUS THIEF. 


CrvmizEp rogues, however dexterous, cannot 
claim a monopoly of skill in their nefarious pro- 
clivities, and they might even learn some new 
tricks by studying the secrets of the “ profession” 
in other lands. The illustration shows how 
Australian savages manage to increase their pos- 
sessions by other means than honest toil. 

Sir Thomas Mitchell, an English traveler among 
these aborigines, thus relates his experience with 
a fierce tribe, which he met in the course of his 
explorations : 

‘‘ When the blacksmith of the party rigged ap 
his forge for the purpose of making some smithy 
repairs, and arranged his tools and began to ply 
his bellows, their amazement reached a climax. 
All this contrasted strangely with the useful occu- 
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NOTORIOUS CRIMINALS—THE CAPTURE OF JESBY AVYERSHAW, AT CROYDON, ENGLAND. 
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pation of honest Vulcan, whom I had positively 
enjoined not to laugh or stop working. Atlength 
iled on an old man to sit down by me, and 
him a clasp-knife in orderto check the search 
he was disposed to make through my pockets, 
Meanwhile the others came around the forge and 
immediately began to pilfer whatever they could 
lay either hand or foot upon. While one was de- 
tected making off with a file, another seized some- 
thing else, until the poor blacksmith could no 
longer proceed with his work. One set his foot on 
anax, and thus, all the while staring the over- 
seer (who cyed him) in the face; he quickly re- 
cededseveral yards, jumping backward te another, 
who stood ready behind him to take it, Some 
jogged others at the moments most opportune for 
seizing something, and an old man made some 
amusing attempts to fish up a horse-shoe into the 
hollow of a tree. ‘The best of this part of the scene 
was that they did not so much mind being observed 
by any one, except the blacksmith, supposing they 
were robbing him only. He was at last tempted 
to give one of them a push from him, when a scene 
of chanting, spitting and throwing dust commenced 
on the part of the thief, a stout fellow, who carried 
@ spear, and which he made something like a 
motion to use. Notwithstanding all the vigilance 
of several men appointed to watch the articles 
about the forge, they carried off an excellent rasp 
or file at last. They left our party, however, in a 
perfectly civil way, and we were right glad to feel 
at peace with them on any terms.” 








SPEARING TURTLE. 


A caprrat description of hunting the turtle is 
given by Bard, a célebrated English traveler, who 
witnessed it. 

“TI became eager,” says he, “ to witness the 
sport of tartle-hunting, which is regarded by the 
Musquitos as their noblest art, and in which they 
have acquired proverbial expertness. I was quiie 
concerned on finding how little provisions were 
taken in the boats, since bad weather often keeps 
the fishermen out two or three weeks. But 
Drumer (the head man of the tribe) insisted that 
we should find plenty to eat, and we embarked. 
We canght the land-breeze as soon as we got 
from under the lee of the shore, and drove rapidly 
on our course, Although.the sea was compara- 
tively smooth, yet the boats all carried such an 
amount of sail as to keep me in a state of constant 
nervousness. One wouid scarcely believe that 
the Musguito men venture out in their pitpans, in 
the roughest weather, with impunity, riding the 
waves like sea-gulls. If upset, they right their 
boats in a moment, and with their broad paddles 
clear them of water in an incredibly short gphce 
of time. 

“We went literally with the wind; and in four 
hours after leaving the shore were among the 
eays. These are very numerous, surrounded by 
reefs through which wind intricate channels, all well 
known to the fishers. Some of the cays are mere 
heaps of sand and half-disintegrated coral-rocks ; 
others are larger; and a few have bushes and an 
occasional palm-tree upon them. It was one of the 
latter, where there were the ruins of a rude hut 
and a place scooped in the sand containing brack- 
ish water, that we landed and made our encamp- 
ment.” 

But Mr. Bard, eager for the sport, accompanies 
a native of the name of Harris, and two men to 
paddle the boat, and starts alone. The apparatus 
used for striking the turtle consists of a long hol- 
low staff, and the spear-head is fastened to a line 
which passes through rings by the side of the 
shaft, and is wound to a piece of light wood which 
acts as a float. When this is thrown, the line re- 
mains, and the float rises to the surface, which is 
seized by the fisherman, who thenleisurely hauls in 
bis fish. The spear-head being ground down very 
sharp, makes but a small hole in the shell of 
the turtle, and does not greatly damage its com- 
mercial value. 





MR. JAMES STEPHENS. 


Tuts gentleman, about whom #60 many con- 
tradictory reports have been circulated, is said 
positively to be on his way to this country for the 

of correcting some irregularities con- 
nected with the Fenian cause, and giving a new 
impetus and vigor to its waning fortunes. 

In view of the palpable blunders the leaders here 
have made, and the existing. dissensions among 
them, it remains to be seen whether the original 
Head Centre can inspire his adherents with 
sufticient prudence and determination to insure 
success. He, undoubtedly, possesses their un- 
bounded confidence, and will do more than any 
other man to retrieve the errors of the past, and 
give a proper direction to the efforts of the 
future. 








Some years ago, in a fracas woich occurred 
pot a thousand miles from Vincennes, Indiana, a man 
accidentally present was severely wounded with a 
knife by one of the beliigerents. Much alarm was 
excited, doctors were hastily sent for, and one 
Esculspian came “‘ armed and equipped,” as he thought 


ump his sleeves, and “diving in 
horror-stricken bystanders: 


ngly 
hands, in front of the saloon where the mischief 
base one, an acquaintance came hurriedly up and said 
him: 


s 


“ How is Sam ?’’ 

He replied: 

“There fe no chenre tn the world for him; he must 
@iv, poor fellow! 
cut te pieces!” 

Is it any wowder that Sam died? 


The Latin parte of hie bowels are all 


THE “CLAQUE” IN PARIs. 
Iy many parts of the East, and in barbarous 











countries generally, not excepting. there are 
professional mourners, who and either 
howl or cry, or else wear sombre affect 

grief, “for a consideration.” similar 
is the rule in French theatres, is given 


by persons hired for the purpose, ealied “the 
claque,”” A recent jetter-writer tells us something about 
the Parisian claque: 

“ Although 
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nothing, daily absurd variety of 
actors, hog ag Fd @ round sum to be ‘called 

before the curtain,’ at the end of the piece. 
It sometimes that a claque leader sells his 
‘enthusiastic ’ in three or four different 
in ease he superintends in m the 


Neutenants, -— gray beneath the 
great man, these cases, never ap- 
| mh Bh Reyer ns concerns, except at the dress re- 

just before a new piece is 
then is to listen to the play, 
to be applauded, giving his 


loud pounding on the floor with canes and um- 
Act 2, scene 1, is perhaps rather feeble, not to 
say stupid; pepe een apes to cover up the de- 

And so on, for all world like the Copeetiion 
of a General on the evening of a battle. Every g is 
arranged in advance, and nothing Jeft to accident, the 
Tientenant executing his superior’s direc- 
tions. This system has its merits, certainly, but it is 
not without some disadvantages, one ot which is, that 
the aforesaid lientenant may give the signal to applaud 
& particular scene which may have made a great im- 
pression on the chef de claque, but tails to strike the 


F 


in the same favorable manner—where- 
upon there naturally arises a conflict of opinion, which, 
in the minor theatres, now and then leads to discolored 
Se re rane es, S04 revuite codinartly in 0 
t pa station-house and a fine in the morn- 
ing, the being mostly inoffensive people, who, 
excited thereto by sudden choler, have assaulted the 
4 in the exercise of their profession. 
“Iam afraid that M. Emile Augier’s experiment of 
suppressing the will not be a permanent success, 
for it has often been attempted, and in each instance 
the claque has soon returned with flying colors. The 
fact is, the general public—that is to say, the paying 
public—has always been accustomed to hearing the 
applause of iogs, and where there is no 4 
ere is no applause.”’ 








mh Tae Sxmx or Cuivesze Lasorers.-—-The 
tor the of covering the court is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, the chief supports being now com- 
pleted, and the upper part in process of being covered 
with light bamboos, placed about two feet apart. These 
act as for the matting, which is ali double, 
having formed of the millet stalk. Some of these 
sheets of matting are fitted on bamboo frames, which 
are not intended to be moved; while others are so 
ed that by halliards they can be Jed open or 
shut, like window-blinds, thus enabling the court to be 
covered or uncovered to temperature, rain, 
or other circumstances, The skill and ingenuity which 

y are remarkable. Th ut on 
this work, some 40 feet from the ground, with 
and run up and down the 


leg of nutton on the top of a 
poor chance of 


removing po 
little boys going round in the evening, 
amtpwh ply ey EOI 
» OA. The Chinese 

y great expertness in throwing materials from 
tothe ofher to #conmiderabie height I noticed this to- 
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storm all her life; but, 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


Joux Brovesam’s ‘Tread ht, for my 
heart is under your love,” equaled 
a lover who thus goes a tar 


bi As ny beer i; 


very cold night D. was roused from his 
knocking at his door. After 
and went to the window and 


” 
“T want to way Mere all night.” 
“ Bray there, “ was the benevolent reply. 


A ss0scat Scotchman was. addressed by his 
“Oh! John, I this bed alive.” 
“Please {hp Mod heen please me,” re- 
“T have | to you, John,” persisted 
a fiadlin® Betty, middlin’,” reaponded the matter- 
of-fact husband. 
as an improve- 
of s leaf or two in the 


ment in Bibles, the pre 


“ family record” for 


Mrs. Partrneton asks, very indignen , if 
the bills before are not counterfei: vey Ta 
should be so much in passing them ? 


A San Francisco editor says that when he 
thinks of Ireland’s woes his heart ‘‘ goes pity Pat.” 

Wnuar is a patriot ?—A fellow that loves his 
country and wants to make as much out of it as possi- 


Waar stone should have been placed at the 
gate of Eden after the expulsion? Adamantine— 


Wuexy is a blacksmith in of raising a 
- A hy na alphabet? When he A poke R and 


Lrxe cures like. Sulphur comes from 
Vesuvius; therefore it is good for eruptions. 


‘**How do you define ‘black as your hat? ” 
said a schoolmaster to one of his pupils. 
as Darkness that may Se felt,” replied the youthful 


A FRIEND was lately asked the question : 
“* What is your fighting weight ?” 

“I will wait along while before I do any fighting,” 
was the response. 


An Irishman in describing America, said : 
“You might roll England thru it, an’ it wouldn’t make 
a dint in the ground; there’s tresh water oceans inside 
that ye might droun Ould Ireland in; and as for Scot- 
land, ye might stick it in a corner, and ye’d never be 
able to find it out,@xcept it might be by the smell of 
the whisky.” 


‘Camu that a kind man,” said an actor, 
speaking of an absent acquaintance; ‘‘a man who is 
away from his family, and never sends them a penny. 
Call that kindness ?”’ 

“ Yes, unremitting kindness,” Jerrold replied. 


= 
WHAT 

vo. , 
The above enigms, which should be studied and prac- 
ticed by all, we saw posted in one of the windows of a 
store the other 7. That no one may lose the mean- 
ing of it, we give the explanation, ‘‘ Hand over what you 
owe.”” 


joke on the dis- 


Paris gossips let off a rich 
TO Girardin, who re- 


con to present 

that it was Girathin’s 

play was left out, and Emir that ‘* he 

would be very toe accept the although his 
barem was J 


Tue following is the conclusion of an epitaph 

on a tombstone in Kast Tennessee: ‘‘ She lived a life of 

virtae, and died of cholera morbus, caused by 

pete ag yd of a blessed immortality, a’ 
Soa do inte 


a months and 16 daye. Reader, 
Waite urging the united efforts of Christians 
every name to reach and rescue the neglected masses 
of the speakers at the convention in 
an anecdote that showed that the 
** was not restricted to ite theolo- 
farmer, who wished to invest 
of ind in United States 
securities, went to Jay Cooke’s e to procure the 
Treasury notes. The clerk inquired ‘‘ What denomina- 
tion he would have them in?” Having never beard 
that word used as the religious sects, 
he, after a little deli on, replied: 3 
“ Well, you may give me part in Old School Presby- 
to e old lady, but give me the heft on’t 
in Free-will Baptist.”’ 
Tue rather architectural e 
in Paris to express that a lady 
«‘ Bbe has renewed her facade. 


Warce are the two smallest insects men- 
“The wicked flee,” and “the 
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ression is used 
is powdered in the face, 








We do not know a pleasanter gift that a gen- 
tleman can give to a lady, be she mother, sister, wife or 
friend, than a Musical Box. In the household where 
there is no piano, it is indispensable, since without any 
solicitation it dissolves into beautiful music. Paillard, 
of No. 21 Maiden Lane, New York, has a very large as- 
sortment of these beautiful boxes. 


Hie Satanres.—The salaries of the Lords 
of Admiralty are set forth in a parhamentary paper just 
published. The Duke of Somerset receives £4,666 a 
year; Sir F. W. Grey, £1,876 10s.; Rear Admiral Eden, 
£1,566 Ge.; Rear Admiral Fanshawe, £1,566 5s.; Rear 
Admiral Drummond, £1,566 5s.; and Mr. Fenwick, 
M. P., £1,000. Lord C. E. Paget gets £2,482 102., and 
Mr. Romain £1,557, as secretaries. Mr. Briggs, the 
chief clerk, gets a salary of £1,000 a year, and altogether 
the salaries of the clerks amount to £21,302. 
the grind marshal of the palace, grand almoner, 
chamberlain, master of the horse, d master of the 
hounds, and principal master of the ceremonies, re- 
ceive 60,000 aa : year 22. ea Emperor's secre- 
tary receives 40, rancs, the principal secretary 12,000 
francs, 4... the inapostor of the tapered took 
20,0 O francs. The Secretaries of State and the 
Council of State have each 100,000 

franca, and the principal secretaries to the ministers 


having the rank of ministers, who are 
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source of rs—impure blood ; and only one infal- 
lible remedy—Holloway’s Pills. Firm flesh, a clear 
ylexion, sound digestion, elasticity of spirits, refresh- 
be sleep, health and strength are the ad 

pure biood, all of which these medicines will impart to 
| those who freely Use them. 





| The People have bem 00 mach impenss Seen 
| several ss Sarsaparillas, 
| able to recommend a 
| pended on as containing 
Medicine, and is worthy of the 
AYER’S SARSAPAR cures 
cure the diseases thet require an alterative 
S| : 
Barnum’s American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, Six days 
more, and the Last, of the brilliantly successful 
Interesting, Exciting, Sensational. Every Afternoon at 
2; Evening at LS CLAUDE MARCEL; or, THE IDIOT 
OF TARBES. New and splendid scenic effects, novel 
mechanical aj ces, appropriate ai tments and 
costumes, ALLEY TURNER, the Infant 
Drummer, four years old. The AUSTRALIAN LIVING 
BIRD SHOW, comprising a splendid collection of rare 
ies. Great Living Curiosities: Giantess; Four 
; Two Circassian Girls; Glass Blowers; 
Horned Bull ; Two Nylghaus ; Cosmoramas, 
= Happy Family, Grand Aquaria, 100,000 Curiosi- 








es. 
Admission, 30 cents, children under ten, 15 cents. 


Frank Leslie’s Children’s Friend. 
A GREAT SUCCESS! 
Two Numbers of this most entertaining and beauti- 
fully illustrated periodical have been issued, and the 
Number, for June, will be issued in a few days. 
The two Numbers for Apriland May contain 40 interest- 
\ elegant Engravings, besides Tales, Fairy Stories, 
tures, Poetry, Illustrations of Natura) History, 
Games, Conundrums, Enigmas, and a hundred things 
to instruct, amuse, and delight the young. Pure im tone, 
useful and pleasing, it will prove areal treasure in every 
family. 10 Cents a copy; $1 a year. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
537 Pearl street, New York. 





American Art Journal. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME, No. 104, WILL COMMENCE 
ON SATURDAY, APRIL 2isr, 1866. 


Ir contains Reviews and Criticisms upon Music, Art, 
Literature and the Drama. Correspondence, Novel- 
ettes, Poetry, Valuable Information, and News and 
Gossip from all parts of the World. The AMeRicaNn 
Art Journal is recognized as the standard of judg- 
ment and taste in all Art matters, and ite circulation is 
widely extended through intelligent and refined circles. 
The first number of the Fifth Volume, will contain a 
beautiful and original Motette for four voices, for the 
use of the church—* The Lord is in His Holy Temple ” 
—composed expressly for this work, by George F. 
Bristow. 

This will be followed by original compositions by 
Gottschalk, Wehli, Goldbeck, Bristow, Fradel, Bassford, 
Hoffman and others, which will only be published in 
this work. 


PRIZE COMPOSITIONS, 


We offer the following prizes for competition, among 
our subscribers whose names are received and registered 
our books, during our fifth volume, the first number 
of which will be published on Saturday, April 21st, 1566. 
For the best Te Deum and Jubilate, simplicity and 
excellence desirable, one hundred and fifty dollars. 

For the best simple song, one’ hundred dollars. 

For the best dramatic song, one hundred dollars. 

For the best piano piece in form of Fantasie, Reverie, 
or Genre composition, one hundred and fifty dollars. 
The names of the judges who will make the awards 
will be shortly announced. 


PRIZE POEMS. 
(Subject to the same conditions.) 
For the two best lyric poems, the one simple nar- 


rative, the other dramatic, heroic, or of incident, one 
hundred dollars cack. 

PRIZE DESIGNS. 
(Subject to the same conditions.) 
For the best original ~~ illustrating the above 
subjects, to be enigraved or lithographed in connection, 
one hundred dollars each. 
The date at which the compositions should be sent, 
and the manner, will be shortly announced. 
All communications, business or otherwise, should 
be addressed to 
HENRY C. WATSON, 

American Art Journal Office, 

806 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Great National Fair. 


The lady directors of the Narionat, SoLprers’ anp 
ms’ ORPHAN HoME, will commence to hold a Pus- 
LIo Fats in the City of Washington, on the 15th of May 
NExtT, the proceeds of which are to be devoted to the 
Fs pe and maintenance of the Orphans of National 
Soldiers and Sailors not otherwise provided for in their 
ctive States and Territories. 
e ladies invite all who can to contribute toward ro- 
presenting their State by a table at the Fair. 
The charity isa noble and deservjng one, and it is 





hoped that each State and Territory will bo liberally 
represented. 
All contributions should be addressed—‘< Narronan 


SOLDIERS’ AND SarLors’ Orpsan Home, Washington, 
D. C.,” and forwarded, if possible, 10 days befure the 
opening of the Fair. 

The Institution will be opened for the reception of 
children on the Ist of June next, and applications for 
admission may be forwarded immediately. tr 


NEW MUSIC. 
TWILIGHT DREAMS. Waltz. D’Albert. For 
Violin 15 cents; Piano - 


- - - 35 centa 
THREE O'CLOCK. Galop. For Violin, 15 
cents; Piano - - - . - 35 “ 
MABEL WALTZ, by D. Godfrey, For Violin, 15 
cents; Piano - ° -3 « 


NINE PINS QUADRILLE. The Set is formed 
same a8 & piain Cotillion, with an extra Gent. 
The “Nine Pin” in the centre. Complete 

es and Music - - - - 35 

I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS. Violin 
15 cents; Variations by B. Richards, 40 cents; 
Piano - - - - - -%3 «© 

I HAVE HEARD SWEET MUSIC STEALING. 

Violin, 15 cents; Piano - - - 30 

Mailed postpaid. FREDERICK BLUME, 

208 Bowery. 
300 per cent. Profit for Agents.—Three 

Genteel Articles everywhere needed, and sell at sight. 

All sent, with particulars, free, by mail for 35 cents. 

Address E. H. MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 


$200 PER MONTH. 
d—Gentl Agents to sell articles of un!versol 


catalogue sent a receipt of three 
JAS. HATHWAY, 35 Maiden lane. 





use. Descriptive 
ar eee 


4pams “ HARP.” 
That little book cram full of fun, sent everywhere, 
Five Cents. Address Drawer 5970, Chicago, 
554-55 


¥ by SHAW & 
[edyBOO betes ata, _ CUA 











$150 


A MONTH! New business for Agents. H. 
B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 554-66 
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THE GREATEST Ae ee EVER 0 


TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT Low. TEIOES, 
100,000 
WA CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 


CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FOR)", NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


Vv orth S500,000 ! 
To be ott fe ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to | 
‘cou mend to be paid for for until you know what you are 
Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
a ere 

our pad y containing full list and particulars, also 
to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and 

en in the Country. 

J. H. WINSLOW & CO., 


208 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL GIFT CONCERT !!! 


WILL BE GIVEN AT 


Crosby’s Opera House, 
CHICAGO, MAY 3ist, 1866. 
25,000 Valuable Prizes, 


Valued at $100,000, will be presented to 
the Ticket Holders, including 


$23,000 IN MONEY! 
ONLY 100,000 TICKETS will be ISSUED. 


Thus giving a prize for every four tickets, A ticket 
costs but $1, and it may draw $10,000, The first prize, 
in Greenbacks, is 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS. 


Ihave just published a book which contains a com- 
plete descriptive list of all the Prizes, and much other 
valuable matter of general interest. In this I have ex- 
pained how the drawing will be conducted, and I have 
enuswered every other “question that can possibly lx 
asked in connection with the Concert. One ¢ opy of this 


book wll be sent yee of Charge to any one sending for | 


one or more tickets, and enclosing five cents to prepay 
Ppoustag: Remember, every prize’ named in this book 
Will be drawn at the appointed time, WHETHER THE 
TICKETS ARE SOLD OR NOT. 

THE PRIZES ARE READY, and will be distributed 
tmomediately after the drawing is completed, and cor- 
rect liste of the winning numbers will be sent to agents 
and ticket-hoiders. Parties whose numbers appear on 
the list, will forward their ticket at once, with direc- 
tions as to shipping goods and moneys, 





INDUCEMENTS FOR FORMING CLUBS. 


Upon the receipt of $4.50 I will send you 5 Tickets 
“ “ 7.00 “ ~ oe 
“ “ 10.50 “ 12 “ 
“ “ 91.50 « 25 “ 
” = 42.50 os 50 os 


Money may be sent at my risk, by Draft, P. O. Order, 
or Registered Letter. My references are any citizen of 
Chicagu. MARTIN O'BRIEN, 

122 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ml. 


a _ = — 


Over Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “THE LOUNGER.” 
Sent jree for Five CENTS. 

tt Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 


A WONDERFUL INVENTION. 
FRENCH POCKET TIMEKEEPER. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


A acientific novelty, lately invented in Paris, more 
correct than the most costly gold watch. It never runs 
down, nor gets out of order. Every lady and gentleman 
should have one. Price, with exameled dial in gold or 
silver gilt, $1. Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

ce. Address FOREIGN NOVELTY AGENCY, Lock 

x J., Jersey City, N. J. 554-55 





JOH MILLER, JR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 

Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 

Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10 cents. Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3, 410, New York. tf 


‘Matrimony «— Why every man should marry 
Why every 4 should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guideand Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed envelo on receipt of 95 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 


Senseology, Psychologic Fascinatio 
Marriage Beppuy Attained, How to Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, Marriage, &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy book, sent by mail for 26 cents. Address 
EVANS & CO., Box 1,215, Philadelphia. tf 


“Psychomancy.”—How either sex 
May fascinate and gain the love, confidence, affection 
and good will of any person they choose, instantly 
This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in Jove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to ‘the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraordinary book, of great 
interest. Third edition ; over 100,000 copies already 
sold. Address 

tf T. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or Moustaches ? 

MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or | 
injury to the skin. Price $1—sent by mail, post free, 
to any address on receipt of an order. 

R. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Cholera Troches. 


* Needles’ Compound Camphor Troches.” A positive 
preventive for yh eas a Pleasant to 


a as a remedy in 
Cholera Morbus, Guroute hea, etc. Every one 





can have for $1, and at the same time get | 


‘$95 yraomin MACHINE ! $5 


| THE EMBODIMENT OF 
| PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 
EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


| _ Originally Patented May 13, 1862; improvement ed 
June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with Crimprne attachment, a most Wonder- 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is NomsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews with DousLe on SpieGLZ THReEaD of ALL 
KINDS. Makes the a Stitch more perfect and 
lar than by hand, and with extraordinary rapidity, 
making 16 stitches to each evolution of the Will 
Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c. ; 
the strongest machine made, We not to get out 
of order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums 
at New York and other SraTre Farms, and received the 
Fut Approval of Ari the bo ay ad Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM: osty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 


“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.” —Frank Leslie's. 

“It uses a common neédle, sews very rapidly, and is 
80 easily understood that a child can use it.””—N. Y¥. 
oye 


or double thread, it silently yet very 
rap wil oun s a ‘Sommon needie, needie, makes the running 
hand sewing.”—JN. Y. @ribunc. 
Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
pewen per Express, power rd — with printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5 le delivery guaran- 
teed. penn 


Circular containing 
Liberal Inducements sent free. 
Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
tf Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. 'y. 


Short-Hand Without a Master. 


By which the method of taking down Sermons. 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained in a 
few hours. 
Price 25 cents. 
York. 





600 Photographs of the most Promi. 


NENT PERSONS OF THE AGE, embracing Actors, 


Actresses, Opera Singers, Officers of the Army and Navy, 
| Statesrmen, Autbors, Artist«, Clergymen, Kings, Queens, 
&c., &c. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents. Address Box | 


3,410, Post-Oflice, New York. tr 





4a Something New. “« 
For Agents and Dealers to sell 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. Send stamp for circular. 
8S. W. RICE & CO., 
tf 83 Nasean street, N. Y. 





| Wentrilequism Made Basy, and the second 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Roperr HELLER and 
others, fully explained. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410, P. O., New York. : 


Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transpare nt Curds (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back Play- 
ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
Price. Address 

FORWARDING AGENC 
tf 


r, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 


The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
PHOTOGRAPH evnt in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Addrezs, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. 


” oval EZavana Lottery. 


Official ae of 5th April, 1866, 





No. $100,000 

No. 60,000 

No. 1 25,000 

No. ‘ 10,000 

No. 5.4000 

No. 5,000 
Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 


rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 
silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


$1,000,000. 


Millions of Money; Made Yearly. 
#1 Converted into S10. 
$10 For $1. $100 Worth for $1. 


The great secret revealed. Over 100 0f the most yal- 
uable ways to make money iu the world. Plenty of 
money without hard labor. Friends, itis the fact—luck 
is better than riches. Over 100 of these great secrets 





sent by mail, sealed and postpaid, for $1. Address 
DR. C. BRIGGS, 
554-57 P. O. Drawer 6,308, Chicago, Tl. 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & ©O., PERFUMERs, 
tf 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


Matrimony Made Basy; 


Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Prive 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N, Y. if 


Stereoscopic Pictures and Cartes de 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann 8&t., N. Y. 


The Book of Wonders tells how to make 
OIDER without apples or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of Liquors; all 
kinds of Onguents and Curling Fluids ; Gambling Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made Easy; Information of Im- 
portance to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
&c., &a, &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Box 5,057 P. O., New York. tf 


A Sure Method of Winning at All the 
various games of Cards, Dice, &c., sent free. Marked 
Cards $1 per pack, or $9 per dozen. Address W. L. 
CRAWFORD, Manufacturer of Playing Cards, Nos. 65 
and 67 Nassau street, New York. tf. 





The Beautiful Art of Enameling the 
Skint WHITE FRENCH SKIN ENAMEL, for whiten- 


Fifty-firet edition, wirs SUPPLEMEN'. | - 
Send orders to P. O. Box 3,410, New | 
tf 
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| ‘Dupiex eLuPTIC., | 


The Zuatest INo<. celty. 








Bradley’s Duplex Elliptic 


OR DOUBLE SPRING 


HOOP SKIRTS. 


Th Will not BEND or BAEAK, like the Gingle Springs, 
but ever PRESERVE their GRACEFUL and 
shape, where three or four ordinary skirts have hmong at 
tw fr pered Steel Springs, braided are 
two finely-tem Stee TIG 
Strongest, 


most Flexible, and still the Lightest Hoop made. In 
fact, for the e, or the House, the Church, 
Theatre, Railroad Cars, Carriages, Crowded Assemblies, 
etc., etc., they are UNEQUALED, combining Comfort, 
Durability and Economy with that Elegance of Shape 
which has made the “ DUPLEX ELLIPTIC” the 


Standard Siszirt 
O¥ THE FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


For Young Ladies, Misses and Children, they are 
Superior w all others. Inqaire for the 


DUPLEX ELLIPTIC (or double) — SKIRT. 
Manufactured ee by 


| 
FASHIONS FOR 1866. 


Loam, and 79 & 81 Reade Sts., New York City. 
or sale in ull FIRsT CLAss sToRESs throughout the « 
Unease Buaams ond SAOWaEEND. , 552-59 





E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


501 BROADWAY (St. Nicholas Block). 


Photographic Materials, Stereoscopic Goods, 
WAR VIEWS, 
BCENERY, GROUPS, &C. 
Photograph Albums, a tamed Cartes de 


| Visite ot Noted Persone, &e., 
Freuch, English and Ame = — Novelties, tfo 


A CURIOSITY ! 
Freeto All. A Rare wees, 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and | 
| receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
| literature and rare Dlustrations. Sent Gratis. 

! CHARLES E. MACKEY, 
tf 267 Broadway, New York. 


i - — —_—— 


THE STANDARD 


‘AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
| The best and only reliabie Billiard Table mannfactured. 
| Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 

| sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

; Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 


EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
' of Gamblers, Pocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
exposed ; How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
Salts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, etc; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 533-5 


‘MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
| by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 











MICROSCOPES ss 60crs. 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, Magnify- 





ing nearly 600 times. Mailed for 60cents. Two for $1. 
Address GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box — a 
ton, Mass. 


ASTOUNDING. 
$ TIME en” ER 
AND VEST CHAIN— 


A Genuine English SOLID SILVER Composite Time- 
keeper, with an accurate miniature Compass in the Dial, 
in Gold or Silver Cases, Beautifal and Elaborate in De- 
sign, of Exquisite workmanship and Remarkable for its 
Correctness and absolute Certainty as a ReGuLator; fully 
warranted for two years. Will not get out of order, and 

will last a LIFE TIME, and is a most elegant and perfectly 
reliable Pocket Companion, and MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s use. Price for a single one, 
Small Size, with a Rich Gold Plaied Gents’ vest CHAIN, 





ya 4 $2. Agents wanted everywhere. Price List sent 
Address, M. A. NEILE & CO., 
Established Importers of Watches, Chains, ke. be 


1847. } 8. E. Cor. of Broadway & & Fulton-st., N. x. 


GOLDEN COMPOUND. 


This Compound will force the Beard to grow on the 
smoothest face in 21 days. Satisfaction given, or money 
refunded in every case. ‘Sent by mail for 50 cents a 
package. Address M. A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, Iil. 

555-57 





Secure Yourself and Family against the 
Cholera. 


By sending 50 cents for Dr. G. T. COLLINS'S work on 
its Symptoms and Treatinent, with the most effective 
remedies. For sale by all News Ayvents and Booksellers. 
Agents Weates, Sw Nat'l Mfy and Pub. Co., 165 
William street, N 

A Rich, Rare and Racy Paper.—The 
Star Spangled Banner, only 90 cents 4 year. Specimens 
free gratis to all, Address “BANNER,” Hinsdale, 

H. 565-58 


Courtship Made Basy.— creat work. Only 
15 cents. Free, by HUNTER & OO., Hinsdale, N. H. 

555-58 

Patent 
8 and Catch 
Em Howk. 
A perfect ap; 

rings open in the fishes month; sportemen and boys 
alt want them. More agents wanted. Send 30 cents 
and stamp for two sam; Hy ats oy terms and trade prices, 
to =a BRIGGS, m 35, 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


DON’T BE FOOLISH. 


HOOK SET 





ing, beautifying and preserving the courplexion, making 
it soft, fair, smooth, and transparent. It quickly | 
removes tan, freckles, pimples, etc., without injuring 
the skin. Warranted. Sent by mail for 50 cents. Ad- 
dress HUNT & ©O., Perfimers, 133 South Tth «iret, | 





1849). Travelers affected by change of water and clima- 
tic influences will em Exclusive 
factor, C. H. NEEDLES, corner and Race streets, 
Philadelphia. 60 50 cents per box. Sent to any address 
soe toail, on receipt of price. 554-56 
100 of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 centa; 50 of Rebel Officers for 
25 centa; 100 Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 of Actors for 25 cents. Address 
834-65 Box 48, Holland, N. ¥. 


Philadeiphia. ti 





You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that retails 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, 


| New York. bly 





%. ees 
Thi Soap i made from clean ~ 
is p is 
cuntain® no 
Fee awe 
ens, which will not shrink np agernd 





is 
' ing full directions for use, oe hee 
man, Ask your grocer for “ B. Tr bitt’s Soap, 
and take no other. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
| Nos. 64, 66, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 


‘4. m1 YOUR OWN SOAP. Fifty per cent. saved 
using B. T. BABBITT’S PURE “CONCEN- 
TRATED POTASH or READY SOAP MAKER. War- 


perior to any other saponifier or ley in the market. Put 
| up in cans of 1 pound, 2 pounds, 3 pounds, 6 Poem 
and 12 pounds, with full directions in English and Ger- 
man for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
| make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. 
Consumers will find this the outa in market. 


pM 
| Nos, 64,65, 06, 6, 68,69, 70,72 and Waal ay St., 
New 


' 


PER-CENT SAVED 


By USING 


B. T. BABBITT’S best Medicinal SALERATUS, 

“made from common salt.” Bregd made with 
this ‘Saleratus contains, when baked, nothing but com- 
mon salt, water and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 72 and 74 Washington street, New York. 


a PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB- 
- Hf BITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this “‘ Yeast 
Powder” in 15 minutes. No shorten is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos, 64 to 7 Washington 


street, New York. 
Fi REE 


tMYSS. 575 BROADWAY NEY 


y SEND FORIT 











Those Curious Fasteners. 25 Cents 

Good Books, 15 cents each. Courtship Made EKasy— 
Bridal Etiquetie—How to Win and Woo—How to Be- 
have—Mind your Stops—Hard Words Made EKasy—How 
to Write Letters Correctly—How to Become an Actor. 
THE LIBRARY OF LOVE, Three Amusing Volumes 

for 75 cents. 

Poet’s Companion, 25 cents. Parlor Theatricals, 30 
cents. Fireside Games, 30 cents. Shakspeare’s Pro- 
verbs, 40 cents. Love Oracle, 30 cents, . 500 Curious 
Puzzles, 30 cents. Parlor Pantomimes, 25 cents. Comic 
Reciter, 25 cents. How to Converse Correctly, 4 oy 
Address letters, W. C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. 


Bm ployment at your Own ‘Homos-—«ither 
vex alteble tor a livelihood, or leisure hours, in ever 
| city and town. Large profits realized. Address, wit 
red stamp, for particulars, DR. WARNER, 54 Kast 
12th street, New York City. 552-55 


OUR PUBLICATIONS! 
Frank Leslie’s ‘Ilustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 


Frank Leslie’s Ilustracion Americana, 
OR SPANISH-AMERICAN NEWSPAPER, 
Published Weekly. 

Within the United States, $12 yearly, in currency. 

Ready to be sent by mails for Cuba, Mexico, Ceutral 
America, Brazils, Peru, Chile, and ail the South-Ameri- 
can Republice—$12 yearly, in gold. 


Frank Leslie's Ailujtrirte Aecitung, 
Or German Illustrated Newspaper, 
Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or $4 a year, 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 


Published Weekly—price 10 cents, or yearly, 34. 


The Great Magazine of Fashion: 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 
Published Monthly—price $3 50, yearly. 


Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 


Price 15 cents, or $1 50 a year. 














Frank Leslie's Children’s Friend, 
Published Monthly—price 10 cents, yearly $1. 








Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 








Published Montbly—$1 50 8 year. 
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allowed Can’ ita. 
DINSMOOR & COMP. , Pablishers, 
Cornbill, 





ling Records of the Heroism, 


Endurance and Patriotism 
Se? See On ee Coes the | 
12mos. $1 15 each. Sent free on receipt of price. | 


Léberal terms allowed Canvassing Agents. ° | 
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Fry’s Patent Pocket Flasks, 
DRESSING-CASES, 
POCKET BOOKS, PORTFOLIOS, INKSTANDS, ETC., 
" 184 & 186 William street, New York. 
should earry one of Fry’s Flasks. For 














The have from Paris, Dr. 
a iterates pete, _ 
on le 
Albany, X.Y. ; pry & 00. 


CHOLERA, 
Glorious News for the World. 
In and will shortly be issued, the most intense- 
ly work over s entitled 
Tia book explaine every featup ofthe disease on 
sands of 





and absorb the sttention of thou- 


CAN COMPANY, Nos. ‘aesau street, 
New York. Retail, 25 cents. Soe Deaaes om seotts 
of Address, GILBERT & OO. 





BOGARDUS’S GALLERY. 
Wenderoth, Taylor & Brown, of Philadelphia. 
FINE MINIATURES. 


See Specimens st Bogardus’s Gallery, 363 Broadway. 
554-570 





FLORENGE 








Mii, JAMES STEPHENS, THE HEAD CENTRE OF FENIANISM IN IRELAND.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY CARJAL, PARIS, FRANCE.--SEE PAGE 142. 


| ae cus Se 


sh Silver Watches - , _* 
Pure Silver Hunting ae mG . 
Fine 18 Karat Gold-Plated Watches - 12, $15, $20. 
Fancy Compass and Thermometer 


[Max 19, lems. : 
Engli 


Watches 7 7 = -~ 20. 
Silver Hunting Levers - aay € 25. 
Ladies’ Gold Enameled Watches ~ 20, $25 to $75. 
Coin Silver American Levers -- : > 

All kinds of Good Watches, low. ter. * 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Naser street, N, Y. 
AU o—AU © 
Bra ths rox. 


en, and Silken CURLS 
te by the use of 

ofessor Dr Brevux’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
| ; ed to curl the most 

straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
| the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
mailed free. Address BERGER, SHUTTS, & CO., 
Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N, Y., sole Agents 
for the United States. saeco 


For Public Exhibition. 
Stereoscopticons, Magic Lanterns and Dissolving Views; 
with pictures from all parts, and of every interesting 
Subject, made by JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 924 Chest- 
nut strect, Philadelphia. 

Priced and Illustrated Catalogue Sent Gratis. 552-640 


WA FesSeRs and 
MUSTACHES 


forced to grow upon the 
smoothest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RESTAURATEUR OA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
upon the Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with the most flattering success. Names 
of all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
tire satisfaction is not given in every instance, the 
money will be cheerfully refunded. ice by mail, 
and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address BERGER, SHUTTS 
& CO., Chemists, 285 River Street, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents for the United States. 542-540 


ay ES 
schaum Mam ers,6¥2 Broadway, 
near 4th St., N. ¥., wholesale and re- 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Hold- 
ers cut to order and repaired. All 
s goods warranted genuine. Send stamp 
. tor Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 


Agents Wanted, $20 a Day. 


We want Agents, Male and Female, in every county 








—- 
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MAGIC LANTERN 


AND 


Stercoscope. 


We are now receiving the most comprehensive and 
finest importation of glass views ever made to America, 
representing scenes and objects in nearly aH European 
cities and countries. These views are specially selected 
abroad by our Mr. Edward Anthony, and are adapted 
for the uses of eithor the Stereopticon or the Stereo- 

E, & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
501 Broadway, | 
552-530 Thres doors south of the St. Nicholas Hotel. 


100 Photographs or FeMALe Beauties sent, | 
postpaid, for 25 cents. Address B. L. FOX, 
552-550 








34 Varick street, New York city. 


Dale’s Tooth Powder. 
Sold everywhere. Price 25 cents. BURLEIGH & 
ROGERS, Boston, Mass., Proprietors. 549-610 4 


TO CURE 
Diseaces of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excesses, use 


SMOLANDER’S 
Bi=xtract Buck.u. 


Price ONE DOLLAR, Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and BARNES, W. 

& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mass., General Agents. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker . Street, Second Block West of Broad- 
way. Warranted for Six Years. tfo 


CEDAR GAMPHOR 


should be packed away with Furs and Woolens to avoid 
inj by MOTHS. Sold by druggists everywhere. 
HARRIS & CHAPMAN, Boston. o 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 























If you want the best fi , strongest, and most 
servieeable paper collar ever to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 


The Most Economical Collar Ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 
on both sides. 
SNOW’S PATENT SCARF HOLDER, 
Patented Feb. 14, 1865. 





Is made of the best Wire, and is just the thing to 
wear with Co) being far superior to elastic 
cord for h 


“ Buttertlies,’’ “ Uniques,” “‘Bows,”’ 
etc., in place on the shirt button. Also, 


BEAN’S PATENT SCARF SUPPORTER, 
Patented June 7, 1864. 
To be obtained of all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 
MARCH BROS., PIERCE & OO., Agents, 





| in the United States to sell Wilson’s new $20 Licensep 
PATENT Sewing Machine, and the New England or Com- 
U WN I re) WN pS D p) Wi =X | mon Senso Machine. We will pay $160 per month, or 
9 | give a large commission, at which the*&bove wages can 
* |beimade, Fe » particulurs address with stamp, 
FROsrnRn GLOVER | WILSON SEWING MACHINE MANUPACTURING 0Oo., 
’ ’ 0555-57 Cleveland, Ohio. 


| PV st Apes seta faeries 










= TRAN LOS | 
“KR SELTZER APERSENT! 


Sold by all Druggists. 


AND 
SHIRT MAZER, 
No. 637 BROADWAZ, 
NEW YORK CITY. tfo 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT!!! 





555-7TTeow o 


THE 


UNITED STATES -PRIZE CONCERT 


WiLL POSITIVELY BE GIVEN AT 


Croshy’s Opera House, 


ON MAY 28, 1866. 
Only Four Weeks to Time of Drawing. 
NWO POSTPONEMENT !! 


125,000 Valuable Prizes, Worth {492,575 25, will be Presented to Ticket-Holders, 
including $100,000 in Greenbacks. 


Over 250,000 Tickets are already Sold! 


AND WITH THE HELP OF OUR 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS, 


(Located in nearly every town and city of importance throughout the country), we have NO DOUBT EVERY 
TICKET WILL BE SOLD before the day designated. Local and General Agents will please MAKE A NOTE of 
the above facts and ‘‘ govern themselves acc ly.”” They can easily see the necessity of making returns 
prom: each week. Parties ordering Tickets by maa) should send along their orders immediately—if the Tickets 
are all sold the money will be sohmpel. 

The Drawing will take place after the Concert, on the Stage of the Opera House, where 10,000 persons can 
witness it. A Committee will be appointed by the audience to superintend ti same. All Purchasers and Agents 
will be supplied with correct lists of drawing as soon as published. Parties \.olding tickets will retain them until 
after the drawing, and if their number —— in the list of drawn numbers, they wi!l forward their ticket im- 
mediately, with full directions as to the shipping of goods or moneys. Tickets are for sale at the principal Hotels, 
Book and Music Stores in the city, and at our Office, 183 Dearborn street, price $1 each; sent by mail on receipt 
of price and stamp for return . 

Sew Good and Reliable Agents wanted in every city, town and village in the United States, to whom great 
inducements are offered. References required. 

SPECIAL TERMS, OR CLUB RATES.—Any party procuring a club of five or more names for tickets, and 
es us the money for the same, will be allowed the following commission viz.: We will send— 

5 


ets to one address for . - 40 Tickets to one address for - - $35 00 
10 Tickets to one address for - - 900 | 650 Tickets to one address for - : 43 50 
20 Tickets to One address for - 17 560 AND 
30 Tickets to one address for 26 25.| 100 Tickets to one address for - - 85 00 


In every case send the Name and Post Office address of each separate Subscriber. Money by Draft, P. O.Order, 
or in Letters, may be sent at our risk. 
All communications should be addressed to 


WIGGINS, BRADFORD & CO., 
133 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. Post-office Drawer 5916. 


The Proprietors will donate to the Lincoln and Douglas Monument Funds $2,000; also there will be $2,000 
reserved from the person drawing the $30,000 prize for the same purpose. 

REFERENCES.—Hon. M. 8. Wilkinson, ex-Senator of Minn,; Hon. Geo. V. Lawrence, M. C. of Penn.;) Hon. 
Alex. Randall, ex-Governor of Wis.; Hon. Wm. Montgomery, ex-M. C. of Penn.; Hon. Major Dan Mace, ex-M. C. 
of Ind.; Hon. Ira J. Laycock, of Kansas; Hon. Wm. Leffingwell, Lyons, Iowa; Hon. Joseph Knox, of Chicago; 
Hon. C, Graves Smith, of Minn. ; Jacob Forsyth, Agent, M. 5. Rf R., Chicago, Ill,; M. Kron & Co., Importers 
of Watches, Chicago; Mansel), White & Co., New Orleans, La. 

N.B.—Editors of country papers are authorized to act as our Agents, and they will be allowed full commission 
on all tickets ordered, whether for themselves or other parties who may order through them. Proposals for insert- 


ing this advertisement requested. 
Vineland Lands. To all wanting Farms. 


Large and thri settlem: fd and heslthfal climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
ch cane crops, which oun tape ip 9608 EPS Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 





soil, which produces - 

$35 per acre, payable within four years. Good business for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 

sand good eockety. It is now the most improving or West. Hundreds are settling and building. Pre- 

sent population, 7,000. The beauty with which place is laid out is Letters answered. Papers 
full information will be sent free. Address CHAS. K. LANDIS, Post Office, Landis Township, 


Editor of the Tribune 


a ; level position and ewitable condition for pleasant 


ow Jersey. 
From Report 


“It is one of the mee eles Dee in an almost 
prairies.” 





} __ 554-790 cow Winthrop Square, Boston. 


Sarming, that we know of this side af the Western 








